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FOUR TREASURES 
Walter Gabell, Jr. 


There is a story of the Roman Catholic 
churchman who walked the paths and 
viewed the relics of Murray Grove, and 
who, in parting, said: “If my church had a 
spot as inspiring and as richly endowed 
with tradition and meaning as this, we 
should long ago have built here a magnif- 
icent cathedral, and it would be known and 
revered by the least of our people.” 

The old Potter House is, indeed, a won- 
derful relic. To even the casual lover of 
early Americana it is a fascinating place, 
for the number of wooden houses in this 
section which have stood two centuries 
through, is very small. The writer, who 
knows most of the notable buildings here- 
about, does not recall ever having seen 
another. The buildings in Philadelphia 
and New York, in Valley Forge and Prince- 
ton, which historians have preserved for 
their association with the beginnings of 
America, are all brick or stone. Fire and 
decay, indifference and the demards of 
new generations, have done away with the 
wood. 

The Potter House is well restored and 
preserved. Repairs to the flooring, the ex- 
terior, and the fireplaces have been made, 
of course. But the original paneled walls, 
the doors, the rooms, are intact. Period 
furniture, well-chosen, sets off its charm. 
It is usually a pleasant surprise to the 
visitor when he steps into the living room 
through the old-fashioned ‘‘double” door. 

The Universalist who walks through that 
door comes face to face with the fireplace 
where John Murray gazed dreamily into 
the embers and changed his mind about 
quitting the Christian ministry. The 
man or woman who loves the gentle 
philosophy of brotherhood realizes that in 
that room, six years before eager hands 
rang the Liberty Bell in the near-by 
Philadelphia “State House,’ one of the 
greatest of the apostles of modern Christian 
thought decided that it was worth while 
to fight for his own belief in the love of 
God. 

Upstairs, as those who are familiar with 
the treasures of Murray Grove know, is 
the little room which has been poetically 
described as the “‘Chamber of Prayer.” 
John Murray in his autobiography tells 
of this room which was his bedroom, and 
how he fretted and tossed all the night 
long, afraid that he wasn’t big enough to 
undertake the task that Thomas Potter 
had set for him. A copy of the prayer 
that he made, beautifully printed and 
framed, hangs on the wall, and a set of 
three paintings depicting the events of 
that day is mounted near by. 

The Potter House is only one of four 
treasures. Hqual to it in importance to 
Universalism is the meetinghouse which 
stands on the spot where Thomas Potter 
first built his meetinghouse. The quaint, 
delightful building that stands there now 
is more than a hundred years old, but it is 
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a replacement of the original building. It 
is the same size, and on the same founda- 
tion, and old Murray Grovers will tell you 
that it contains the original ridgepole in 
the roof, and some of the original wall- 
beams. Murray Grovers hold it in deep af- 
fection, and services are held there during 
the summer season. 

The third treasure is the unpretentious, 
plainly marked grave of Thomas Potter, 
in the eastern shadow of the meetinghouse. 
Unsainted, for Universalists do not canon- 
ize; unheralded, because his faith was. 
greater than his name; this man was one 
of the most romantic figures in ecclesias- 
tical history. Where else can you find a 
man whose convictions were so strong 
that he gave his time and money to the 
building of a church wherein would be 
preached a radical gospel that would 
match his, instead of the accepted Chris- 
tian “faith?’’ So far as can be learned 
he had no idea that the theory of Christian 
Love was held by anyone but himself. 

The final treasure is a new one. It is 
the National Universalist Cemetery. With- 
in a few yards of the meetinghouse and the 
hotel, in an ideal spot in the heart of the 
grounds, with a setting of new pine trees, 
and soft gravel walks, lies the National 
Cemetery. A number of lots have already 
been sold, and close by the entrance are 
the graves of those two great spirits of Uni- 
versalism, Edwin Sweetser and Frederick 
Bisbee. 

A cathedral for Murray Grove? Perhaps 
some day. But there is already more there 
than great stones and stained-glass win- 
dows can bring. Perhaps it is as John 
Murray would have wanted it, as it stands. 
The doctrine from which he shrank in 
the little bedroom up the stairway in 
Potter’s House has permeated the whole 
of Christendom. And, if ever he wants 
to come back, Tom Potter’s farm is still 
there, and everything will be in its place. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Frank D. Adams, a former president 
of the Universalist General Convention, is 
minister of the Universalist church in Oak 
Parkeslilt 

Rev. Emerson H. Lalone is minister of 
the Universalist church in Canton, N. Y., 
and a member of the editorial staff of 
The Christian Leader . 

Laurens Hickok Seelye is president-elect 
of St. Lawrence University. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, former editor 
of The Christian Register, is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Newton Centre, Mass., 
and religious editor of The Boston Tran- 
script. 

Walter W. Argow has served the New 
Haven (Conn.) Council of Churches for 
the past year as welfare worker. 

Rev. Ralph Greiser is minister of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Brooklyn Heights, New York City. 

Rev. George L. Parker is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Keene, N. H. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God : 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


A Typical Debate on War and Peace 


HEN the subject of war and peace comes up in 
any of our church gatherings, a debate takes 
place between those who insist that extreme 

pacifism, i. e., a pledge by the individual to take no 
part in future wars, offensive or defensive, is the 
proper action for Christian men, and those who be- 
lieve that there are other methods to which we should 
give our time and energy. Formerly we could hear a 
voice or two raised for military preparedness as the 
best insurance for peace, but that time in churches 
has passed, or almost passed. ; 

At the recent meeting of the Central Mohawk 
Association of Universalists, held at Fort Plain, N. Y., 
a debate of this kind followed the address of the Rev. 
Robert T. Weston, the Unitarian minister of Schenec- 
tady. Mr. Weston served overseas in the World War. 
Part of his service was in a military camp near a large 
hospital, and his work there was handling the men or 
fragments of men just in from the front line dressing 
stations. At the same time he was thrown into con- 
tact with thousands of German prisoners. One of 
his intimate friends, haunted by the memory of a man 
whom he had blown to pieces with a bomb, committed 
suicide after the war. In his address this minister, 
with the face of an idealiest or poet, took strong ground 
against war, its unreason, its cruelty, its futility. He 
said that the one way to stop it is for men who see its 
brutality and uselessness to say definitely that they 
will not support any government that takes the nation 
into a future war. He asserted that France would 
have been better off in the long run if she had not re- 
sisted Germany, and China would be better off if she 
did not resist Japan today. He held up the strength, 
the nobility, the effectiveness, of non-resistance. 
Nobody who saw him and heard him could doubt his 
courage and his honesty when he said in response to 
questions that he was willing to lay down his life for 
his country, but he was not willing to bayonet a fellow 
human being for his country. 

Quite apart from the wisdom or unwisdom of his 
main proposition, it is doubtful if anybody who heard 
him questioned in the slightest the fact that religious 

- people have not yet discovered or made use of the 
tremendous power of non-resistance. Certainly the 
group to which he was speaking believed in the truth 
of the scripture: “If thine enemy hunger, feed him, 
if he thirst give him drink.” 


But Dr. Stanard Dow Butler, at the insistence of 
his friends, put questions to the speaker which em- 
phasized another standpoint. It is the standpoint of 
Newton D. Baker, stated recently in the last of a 
series of addresses over the radio arranged by the 
World Peace Foundation, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City, and available for free distribution.  ‘“‘Ad- 
mit,’ said Dr. Butler, “that war settles nothing. Ad- 
mit all of its cruelty and brutality. What are we going 
todo about it? What is the effective thing to do about 
it? How shall we best banish war from the world?” 
Dr. Butler made it clear that it is not going to be done 
in any one way, that it is a tremendously intricate 
problem, and that hope lies in working steadfastly 
for machinery to substitute for war. He intimated 
that to give energy to maintaining the extreme pacifist 
position takes energy from work to end war which 
needs to be done. Personally he could not and would 
not say that if his country were invaded he would not 
fight to repel the invaders. 

The debate was on a much higher level than these 
debates sometimes are. All of the participants had . 
intelligence enough to see clearly the position of those 
who held different views. Our own standpoint is 
well known to the readers of this paper. We believe 
that world peace is a world job, that all nations must 
cooperate to secure it, and that far-sighted, patriotic 
citizens of our own country should bend every energy 
toward making our government take the decisions on 
the thousand and one questions involved which will 
make world peace and order possible. 

Here it seems to us is one weakness of the extreme 
pacifist position. A declaration in advance of war 
that men will have nothing to do with war weakens 
their influence in the practical matters which are 
vitally important in order to secure peace. Besides, 
there are two peace camps where there ought to be 
one, and al] peace workers are tarred with the same 
brush, called “disloyalty.” ‘‘The slackers’ oath,” as 
they call it, furnishes rocks for the jingoists and mili- 
tarists to hurl at all peace movements. The majority 
of people do not really know men like Weston, and do 
not appreciate their noble righteousness and genuine 
courage. . 

Mr. Baker declared repeatedly that the one sure 
way to keep this country out of war, is to see to it 
that no war breaks out. The same thing may be said 
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to the pacifists: The one sure way to make good on 
your pledge to take no part in war, is to see that no 
war breaks out. 

The basic fact is that it is much more difficult to 
stay out of war than one thinks. Even if the govern- 
ment respected conscientious objections, war has 
become so much a matter of whole peoples against 
whole peoples, that all who raise wheat and potatoes, 
or carry on any of the normal activities of civil life, 
help a country that is engaged in war to wage the 
war. 

There are so many sides to the question of war 
and peace, so many approaches to peace, that, as 
Secretary Baker said, what the advocates of peace 
need is humility. They also need steadfastness, pa- 
tience and breadth of vision. The man who is cock- 
sure that he has the only way, Mr. Baker said, “‘is a 
nuisance.” 

x O* 


“BIRTH CONTROL COMES OF AGE”’ 


EARL BUCK, the novelist, delivered an address 

P at the “‘Birth Control Comes of Age dinner”’ in 

Washington, and The Churchman of New York 

has shown its usual courage and vision in securing the 

text and publishing it practically in full in its issue 
of May 1. 

The Churchman renders a service also in publish- 
ing a page-size picture of Margaret Sanger, leader of 
the Birth Control Movement and a member of St. 
George’s Church (Protestant Episcopal), New York, 
as well as a smaller picture of Pear] Buck. The pure, 
noble faces of these women speak volumes about the 
motives of the people back of the crusade. 

Pearl Buck says of Margaret Sanger that she is 
“one of the most courageous women of our times.” 
She adds that “it is sure that her name will go down in 
history as one of that company of pioneers who have 
not been afraid to do what was to be done in spite of 
, the prejudices and powers of their times.” 

Pearl Buck says that the battle for birth control 
has been won. She does not mean that statutes that 
stand in the way have everywhere been changed. 
She means that there has been a revolution in public 
sentiment, and that this revolution insures victory 
in spite of the attitude of the most powerful ecclesias- 
tical machines. People are beginning to see that laws 
are stupid which prevent dissemination of scientific 
knowledge to take the place of fragmentary knowledge, 
that limit the action of competent doctors and nurses, 
that make it difficult for poor people to have the guid- 
ance that the well-to-do can have without difficulty, 
that it is right in the sight of God and of science to 
have children planned for instead of coming haphazard 
or by accident, and that protection of the race against 
the offspring of the defective and the protection of a 
woman against conception when she is physically un- 
fit are acts of the noblest morality. 

In the day that is to come, Pearl Buck says, 
“people will be astonished as we are now astonished 
that the things for which Margaret Sanger fights 
should ever have been opposed, or wondered at, or 
taken for anything else than a matter of inevitable 
human right and reason.’ 

We cannot describe adequately this great ad- 


dress. We suggest that those who have access to The 
Churchman look it up, and that those who do not send 
twenty cents to 19 East 47th St., New York City, and 
buy a copy of the issue containing it. There are some 
things that Pearl Buck says about us as a nation of 
“pretenders” that it will pay us to meditate upon. 
Weare not hypocrites, for that is conscious. No. “We 
sit with our feet in the mud and wave our little imag- 
inary wings and pretend we are in heaven.” 

Once more Dr. Shipler, editor of The Churchman, 
has put us all in his debt by publishing this great ad- 
dress. 


THE NOBILITY OF GOVERNMENT 


N. the midst of heated political discussion—when 
the “‘ins” are trying their best to stay in and the 
“outs” are fighting desperately to get in— we 

often lose sight of the true greatness and nobility of 
government. 

We ought to try to visualize the conditions that 
would exist without government, or the conditions 
that exist under a government where liberty is throt- 
tled. When keen-eyed government agents lay down 
their lives in battle with kidnapers, or other agents 
round up a gang of these cruel criminals, we sense 
something of what government does for us. We 
walk our streets in safety. We drive fearlessly 
through wild mountain passes. We use roads far 
and away ahead of the old Roman roads. We find 
ancient plagues stopped at our gateways. We read 
the best thoughts of all lands. We make and unmake 
our rulers. We worship where we please and how we 
please, or refuse to worship. There are uncounted 
blessings coming to us hourly in law and order. 

We ought to understand more about the sources 
of government. Some people think that the founda- 
tion is a constitution, and particularly an unchanging 
constitution. And we all recognize, of course, the 
benefits coming from a constitution which slows things 
up so that a temporary majority may not do wild and 
reckless things. 

But England has a free government and gets 
along well under it, and England has no constitution, 
unless a body of precedents and customs built up in 
hundreds of years can be called a constitution. A 
constitution has advantages and our Constitution is a 
remarkable one, but a constitution can be turned into 
an ste of oppression if its true place is not under- 
stood. 

There is a section of the Constitution which pro- 
vides for changes and specifies methods of making 
changes. This section is just as sacred as the noble 
preamble. It is particularly sacred to us when we 
recall that when the Constitution was written men 
had to travel on foot or in ox-carts, and the telephone, 
the telegraph, the airplane, the radio, the motor car, 
the modern road, and a hundred other things which 
knit us together, were far down over the horizon. It 
is a service of the Constitution, and especially it is a 
service of government, to adapt clauses framed for the 
ox-cart to conditions created by the airplane. It is 
justifiable to fight changes, if one believes that they are 
a mistake. It is justifiable to urge changes if one 
thinks they are for the best, but it is not justifiable 
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to fight changes on the ground that they are an assault 
on the Constitution and disloyal to our institutions. 
In fact, among the really menacing enemies of our in- 
stitutions are those who try to keep our Constitution 
inflexible, and who use bullying and bulldozing methods 
to prevent changes. 

Nor does the greatness and nobility of govern- 
ment lie in the fortunes of a political party. Parties 
may render great services. They may make serious 
mistakes. Always we should try to distinguish clearly 
in our minds between government itself and those 


who temporarily hold power. : We should respect. 


officials as symbols, but we should never hesitate to 
punish them. The greatness of a free government lies 
in the greatness of the sovereignty back of that gov- 
ernment, and that means the people. 

Venal people degrade government. Selfish people 
seeking their own selfish ends degrade it. Fickle, 
hysterical people rushing first to one extreme and then 
to the other degrade it, and the indifferent de- 
grade it. 

A great and glorious government must rest for a 
foundation upon a body of people who will honor and 
obey the laws, who will study questions and base 
opinions on facts and not on pipe dreams, and who 
will take pains and trouble to act so as to strengthen 
the hands of the wise and good and to thwart the 
machinations of the foolish and corrupt. 

With great love of our own system we should keep 
our eyes open to see the workings of other systems, 
and avoid both the recklessness of frequent change 
and the bourbonism which classes change with dis- 
loyalty and strangles what it would serve by an over- 
affectionate embrace. 

* * 


BEAUTIFUL GESTURES ABOVE THE DEAD 

OLIVIAN, Paraguayan and Argentinian planes 

flew together above the trenches of the contend- 

ing armies on the day of the armistice. Then 
they landed in a Bolivian town, shook hands and paid 
tribute to two Bolivian corporals killed in the last 
burst of Paraguayan fire as the armistice was about to 
begin. Finally they flew away to a Paraguayan city, 
where the Bolivians were cordially entertained. 

This is all to the good, of course. And it is good 
to have a court take up points of difference between 
the two countries as they stood three years ago. 

But what of the hundred thousand dead? What 
of the two countries which economically have been 
“bled white?” What of the maimed? What of the 
poverty-stricken? What of the ghastly memories of 
lingering deaths in the jungles? 

And what also of the rival outsiders, commercial 
companies that egged the little nations on? 

We should like to close this editorial on a Chris- 
tian plane, but we find it hard not to say, “To 
hell—to the deepest, blackest hell of helis—with 
all who make war or allow war for gain!’ But 
we know that it isin just such feelings that war has its 
birth. 

Poor Bolivians! Poor Paraguayans! Thrice poor 
we who know little and care little about the pains 
and griefs of these fellow humans! 

God have mercy on us all! 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Brother John, a columnist for The Inquirer, 
quotes words of Buddha, which in substance declare 
that a man is not an elder because his hair is gray. 
He may be an “Old-in-Vain.”” ‘He in whom there 
is truth, virtue, love, restraint, moderation, he who 
is free from impurity and is wise, he is called an Elder.” 


Forty “‘intellectuals’’ at Turin, Italy, backers of 
a magazine which eschews politics and discusses art 
and philosophy, have been arrested because of an ar- 
ticle ‘‘attacking the present historical interpretation 
of Julius Caesar in the light of his successor, MV. usso- 
lini.” 


Otto thinks that Dewey goes so far as to claim 
that the only human activity or organization in which 
a man cannot be religious is a religion. Otto adds 
that religion and the religious quality of life stand 
over against each other and are antagonistic. 


The 147th session of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, in a momentous sessions stood strongly for 
absolute freedom of speech but unqualified obedience 
to its laws. 


Of all strongly held opinions, political, social, 
economic, religious, belief in the single tax today, as 
when it was first enunciated, is the most strongly, 
enthusiastically, fanatically, held and promulgated. 


Mussolini denies admission to Italy to The New 
York Times. Hitler bans special issues of the Times 
and The Manchester Guardian. Even dictators fear 
the power of ideas. 


In all of our doubt about God or the possibility 
of any God, we have to recognize one indisputable 
fact, that the universe is here, is orderly, and is not of 
our making. 


Is it not a pity that we have to take issue con- 
tinually with those who say that religion is “only 
right human relations?”’ If only they could drop the 
only! 


Joseph Stalin has replaced the slogan of the Five 
Year Program, “Technique decides everything,” 
with the slogan, “‘Personnel is everything.”’ 


Religion, which may be one of the most narrowing 
things in life, is the mightiest influence of all to redeem 
us from narrowness. 


On July 4 let us remember that exaggerated na- 
tionalism never has been and never can be synonymous 
with patriotism. 


It is amazing what an asset it is to a man to have 
his friends whisper that he is assailed for fighting the 
reds. 


Spiritual reawakening never comes from procla- 
mations. 
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A Farm Parable 
Frank Durward Adams 


CIAL thinking in America during the last 
quarter-century has been moving steadily 
toward three definite conclusions. (1) In 
almost every line of endeavor there has been 
wasteful duplication of investment and overlapping of 
effort. There have been competition and rivalry 
among those who ought to be working together for 
common objectives. (2) There has been a growing 
sense of human solidarity, not only as applied to small 
groups and political subdivisions, but in a comprehen- 
sive world sense as well. (8) These more or less im- 
mature and cloudy ideas have emerged in the convic- 
tion that cooperation must more and more shape the 
pattern of social thought and endeavor. In every line 
of effort—in government, business, industry and re- 
ligion—the way of survival and growth must be hence- 
forth the way of increasing cooperation. Men must 
learn to work together. 

Only those who are hampered by prejudice or re- 
strained by narrow self-interest will challenge these 
conclusions or attempt to refute them. And in the 
realm of religion, curiously enough, these revolution- 
ary ideas have thus far made the least advancement. 
Perhaps that is because religion is, or has been, of all 
human interests the most intensely individualistic. 


Two pioneers came at an early time into a new 
country. They settled with their families upon two 
vaguely defined pieces of land. They were far 
enough apart not to interfere with each other, but still 
close enough to be neighbors of a sort and to assist 
each other in times of necessity. For awhile every- 
thing went well. There was unlimited room and only a 
few people to move around init. But gradually the 
country round about was settled by other pioneers. 
The range of action of the two original settlers was 
steadily reduced. They could graze their herds only 
so far in any direction. There was only so much soil 
which they could cultivate. 

So, because they were shut off on the opposite 
sides, these two families began to move closer together 
in their operations. All available land must be used 
for pasture or tillage. But, as you were warned in 
the beginning of this parable, the boundary line be- 
tween these two farms had never been clearly estab- 
lished. It was somewhere along there, but nobody 
knew just where. And until now it had not made any 
difference. If Mr. A’s cattle grazed over a little on 
Mr. B’s prairie grass—what of it? There was abun- 
dant prairie grass in every direction. If Mr. B’s plow 
cut across Mr. A’s line here and there—what of it? 
There was more good plow-land on the other side of 
Mr. A than he could use. 

But now, restricted on every side by rival new- 
comers, both Mr. A and Mr. B must make the utmost 
use of their own land, all of it. Each became jealous 
of his possessions. If one seemed to be encroaching, 
the other resented it. All realized that a definite 
boundary line must be established or these two families 
could not live in peace side by side. Already there 


was considerable discomfort and unhappiness. But 
how was the line to be determined? They could not 
agree among themselves where it should be drawn, and 
if a third party were to come in and draw it, by what 
authority could they be compelled to accept the de- 
cision? 

At an early time in our nation’s history different 
religious movements were established. These move- 
ments may be grouped for convenience into two 
classes, one which we shall call orthodox and con- 
servative, the other liberal and progressive. The 
temper of the people was hospitable to theological 
controversy. The country was new and there was 
lots of room in it, a great sense of freedom and expan- 
sion. £o these two schools of thought grew and 
flourished side by side without any awareness of crowd- 
ing or inconsistency. Each had its own recognized 
area of action. 

But America rapidly ceased to be a pioneer 
country, speaking both. literally and figuratively. 
Political and religious dividing lines which had sep- 
arated people into warring groups became less rigid 
and dogmatic. In both orthodox and liberal camps 
there was less and less elbow-room. Their fields be- 
came more restricted and there was a growing sense of 
overlapping effort. It was irritating to a great many 
and a constant challenge to wise leadership. 

In the liberal field this feeling of restricted move- 
ment and duplicated effort became especially keen. 
Two denominations were outstanding in this field, 
Universalist and Unitarian. Many individuals who 
were not allied with either body were strong influences 
for liberal religion; but only these two churches really 
counted as organizations in the struggle. And more 
and more it became evident that they were duplicating 
each other’s work and each maintaining costly over- 
head ecclesiastical machinery. In many local fields, 
some of them rather small, churches of both denomi- 
nations were trying to function. They made reports 
to two headquarters, paradoxically located in Boston 
and within a stone’s throw of each other. They read 
religious journals printed at these same headquarters, 
and they did their best to carry on in their respective 
fields. But there was no recognized boundary line to 
delimit their activities. They were continually en- 
croaching upon each other’s territory. But they 
couldn’t help it—for it was all a kind of no-man’s 
land. Where was the boundary line? 


The two pioneers on adjoining farms were level- 
headed men. Being human, and subject to human 
prejudices, impulses and passions, they could not help 
feeling rather deeply about the situation. Each 
blamed the other for what he called an encroachment. 
Each felt that his neighbor was not always quite fair 
in his methods. And they had their respective families 
to deal with. The family was more impulsive and pas- 
sionate even than the head of the house, probably be- 
cause they did not have the same feeling of responsi- 
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bility. Wives, children, cousins and maiden aunts 
were aggressive, even belligerent. They wanted to 
fight for their “rights,” which, being interpreted, 
meant the right to establish the boundary line where 
they thought it ought to be and nail ‘No Trespassing”’ 
signs on every fence-post. 

But the pioneers, as I have said, were level- 
headed. They managed to keep their own passions 
under control and to impose a measure of restraint 
upon their households. They saw the utter folly of 
becoming embroiled in a line-fence battle, and the 
almost equal folly of a long drawn out guerrilla warfare 
over an issue which never could be settled to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. So they wisely decided 
to get together and talk the matter over. 

At. first there was a considerable feeling of con- 
straint, even embarrassment. Both were determined 
not to be patronized—or bluffed. But as the talk pro- 
ceeded their truculence abated and they began to 
realize the truth of certain facts which each had known 
before as a result of his own sensible observations. 
They were both engaged in the same business—farm- 
ing. They were breeding the same stock and trying to 
improve the strain. They were using the same kind 
of seed and cultivating and harvesting the same kind 
of crops. The soil of their two farms was exactly the 
same kind of soil. The same breezes blew over them— 
breezes which knew nothing of arbitrary boundary 
lines. They had noticed, too, that the springtime 
showers had fallen impartially upon both homesteads. 

And something else came out in this conversa- 
tion between Mr. A and Mr. B. They were related 
to each other! Second cousins at the remotest! Back 
there a few generations they had had some identical 
ancestors, and there had been considerable inter- 
marriage between their families during the years. 
This discovery may not have been altogether helpful; 
for in business deals, not to mention diplomacy, 
strangers often get on better than blood relatives. 
But it did really strengthen the feeling of unity be- 
tween them, and it certainly made more intolerable 
the idea of any open warfare over a boundary line 
which ought never to have been there in the first place. 


The line-fence problem in religious liberalism be- 
came increasingly irritating. Try as they might— 
and try they did!—leaders of the two important groups 
could not hit upon any policy that would work satis- 
factorily as long as the line-fence psychology prevailed. 
If the boundary were actually known and established, 
some kind of agreement might be arrived at. But it 
wasn’t. And there was little likelihood that it ever 
would be. And in the meantime the situation was 
provoking comment in orthodox circles as well. Rather 
caustic comment, I may say. Here were two grouns of 
liberals—liberals, mind you!—men and women of 
avowed tolerance and broad-mindedness, who were 
unable to get along together without irritation and 
dispute. Phooey on such liberalism! : 

So Universalists and Unitarians decided to sit 
down together and talk the matter over. A joint 
commission was created, with instructions to study the 
situation, consider policies and methods, and report 
their findings, with or without recommendation. 

For many years before this there had been a more 


or less formal exchange of civilities, even compliments. 
Both parties were punctilious about this. When they 
met in conventions they did not neglect to pass the 
usual resolutions of mutual esteem. Quite frequently 
they listened and applauded while ambassadors of 
good-will from the other church made flattering 
speeches. Telegrams of greeting were often trans- 
mitted. In fact all those things were done which we 
do as individuals when we feel that the status quo is a 
little ticklish. An understanding friendship does not 
insist upon formalities. It roots in deeper soil than 
that. It is only when we are somewhat uncertain, 
just a little bit fearful that we may be criticized or 
misunderstood, that we lean over backward in our 
effort to do the proper thing. And Universalists and 
Unitarians had been leaning over backward for quite 
a long while. It was getting on everybody’s nerves. 

I was a member of the Universalist part of that 
commission which was appointed at the convention in 
Buffalo in 1931. At our very first meeting, which was 
held soon thereafter in Providence, it was clearly 
established that certain conclusions to which we had 
all come unofficially and as individuals must be ac- 
knowledged as the only possible basis of any further 
action. Briefly, those conclusions were these: (1) Our 
two churches were engaged in precisely the same kind 
of business and were operating, with one or two slight 
exceptions, in the same territories. (2) They were 
preaching the same kind of gospel. Any theological 
differences which had once existed had disappeared. 
Any differences remaining were emotional and tem- 
peramental rather than doctrinal. (8) We were 
maintaining duplicate sets of denominational machin- 
ery, both of which were costly and unwieldy out of all 
proportion to the constituency they were serving. 
(4) The time had now come when, in recognition of 
these facts, some definite policy must be evolved, 
agreed upon and sincerely followed by all concerned. 
Otherwise what was then a serious misfortune would 
become a virtual scandal in the religious world. 

Rather than locating an uncertain boundary line, 
we had apparently erased it altogether. So what? 


It required a little time for our two pioneers to 
take in the full significance of what both had been 
forced to acknowledge. They had every interest in 
common, even to a considerable degree of blood kin- 
ship. Both were trying to do the same thing in the 
same way, with the same kind of tools on the same kind 
of soil. Favorable weather would mean good crops for 
both; unfavorable weather would mean scarcity for 
both their households. Their titles to the land were 
equally valid. But—and here was the nub of the 
whole matter—they did not know where the boundary 
line ought to be. It might be anywhere within a 
largearea. And because of that uncertainty the owner- 
ship of a goodly tract of fertile ground was in dispute. 
What to do? 

The men were silent for a time, pondering deeply. 
Both were thinking the same thing; for, as I have al- 
ready twice remarked, they were level-headed men. 
They looked at each other, grinned a bit sheepishly, 
but with the same gleam of amused understanding in 
both pairs of eyes. Mr. A, being slightly quicker on 
the uptake, put their identical thought into words, 
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“Why should there be any boundary line at all? 
Let’s throw our farms together and work them together. 
We'll pool our resources and get better equipment; 
maybe buy a tractor and a combine, and farm in the 
modern efficient manner.” 

They shook hands on it with hearty agreement, 
then took up the question of practical details. Hach 
insisted that the other abandon his house and barns 
and move over bag and baggage to the other habita- 
tion. It would be silly to maintain two households— 
and lots more expensive. And their cooperative farm 
work could be most efficiently directed from one head- 
quarters. This time Mr. B was first to put the iden- 
tical thought into words. ‘“That’s the sensible thing 
to do, of course. It’s the inevitable thing. It will 
have to be done sooner or later. But can it be done 
right now? Your house and barns are not large enough 
for allofus. Minearenotlargeenough. All would be 
welcome in either place; but could we be comfortable 
right now, with things just as they are? I’m not sure 
my wife would like it. I’m not sure your wife would 
like it. And the young people, all crowded into one 
house—a house never built for two families—might 
annoy one another somewhat. And as for Grand- 
mother B, my mother who lives with us, you know, 
I’m sure she would be very unhappy. And how about 
your aunt Emma, who lives with you?” 

It could not be done that way. Both saw the un- 
wisdom of attemptingit. It was premature and would 
be almost certain to defeat their splendid purpose. 
They cordially agreed that neither farm was equipped 
at present to meet the needs of both families. They 
would have to stay where they were for the time be- 
ing, each giving most of his attention to his own ex- 
pansive fields. The acres which had been in dispute 
they would work together from the outset. They 
would share each other’s tools and equipment. They 
would help each other freely, and their families would 
visit back and forth much more frequently. 

But with rare wisdom and foresight they did 
something more than that. Neither homestead would 
do for both families as it was. Even if it seemed ex- 
pedient to enlarge one or the other of them to make it 
adequate, there were good reasons why it ought not to 
be done that way. Home ties are very strong, even 
when attached to a very humble domicile. One does 
not leave the roof under which he was born without a 
pang. And especially he does not often do it com- 
fortably when it means going into the home of another, 
a home which he ean never quite feel is his own. Mr. 
A and Mr. B concurred in that. It would be foolish 
for either of them to uproot his household in that 
summary fashion. Time must be allowed in which to 
make the necessary mental and physical adjustments. 

Their final point of agreement was almost brilliant. 
They would plan at once to build, on a sightly spot in 
the very midst of the acres which had been in dispute, 
a new and commodious set of buildings, a house and 
barns not only large enough for their combined families 
and possessions, but large enough to accommodate 
the growth of years and years to come. Perhaps they 
could not gain the consent of all their folks to move 
into the new place at once and reside there perma- 
nently. But they could and would make it a rallying 
place where, several times a year, they would all 


gather for a kind of celebration in honor of the new 
partnership. Holidays and birthdays, perhaps— 
Christmas and the Fourth of July. Thus little by little 
they would become acquainted with one another and 
grow accustomed to the larger and more modern house 
and desire to spend more and more time in it. The 
young people especially; and as the older ones passed 
happily away in the dear little homes they loved so 
well, the last obstacle to permanent residence in the 
house which they had built by their common effort 
would be removed. They even selected the site and 
agreed upon a name for it. 

Filled with a great happiness, the two men shook 
hands again and bound the bargain. As they were 
about to part Mr. A said: “By the way, John, I was 
talking with Mr. C’s son Bob over west the other day. 
He is very restive there. He feels that there isn’t 
room and opportunity enough for him on his father’s 
old place. I believe he would be glad to go into our 
partnership if we build on a large enough scale.” 
“Well now, Jim, isn’t that odd,” replied Mr. B. “Mr. 
D’s daughter, over east, was saying the same thing to 
my wife only yesterday. She’s twenty now, and am- 
bitious. And she doesn’t want to marry the fellow 
her folks have picked out for her. She wants to 
choose for herself. I believe she would come in, too.” 
“Good enough!”’ exclaimed Mr. A. ‘You invite the 
girlin. I'll ask Bob C to become one of our overseers. 
And—who knows?—maybe a romance will spring up, 
and we shall have three families where there were only 
two before.” 


Very often the obvious and simple thing is not 
easy to accomplish. The human equation enters in— 
a factor which is apt to be more emotional than ra- 
tional. The joint commission, made up of an equal 
number of Unitarians and Universalists, had been 
specifically instructed by their respective conventions 
to search out some method of uniting the two denomi- 
nations. The delegates who had so voted represented 
fairly their wide-awake constituents, the persons in 
both camps who really understood the temper of the 
times. They wanted to settle the line-fence dispute 
for good and all by a frank acknowledgment that 
there was no such fence, no place in which to build it, 
and had not been for at least two generations. 

When the commission met it faced these instruc- 
tions fairly. An honest effort was made to carry 
them out. But it just couldn’t be done. There were 
legal obstacles and business entanglements. There 
were local traditions and official sensitiveness. It is 
only fair to confess that there was a deep undercurrent, 
perhaps almost unconscious, of misapprehension and 
distrust, personal jealousy and pride of position. 
There were funds and corporations and subsidiary so- 
cieties, schools, colleges and seminaries, established on 
denominational foundations. There were scores of 
competing activities, all backed by petty but stubborn 
regional or national organizations who did not propose 
to be put out of official existence by any merger. And 
back in the ranks of both churches were hundreds of 
Aunt Emmas and Grandfather B’s who would never 
give up the dear little old meetin’ house for the sake of 
the finest temple which our combined devotion could 
erect. To acknowledge all this is merely to confess 
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that, among liberals as elsewhere, human nature is 
still vigorous and on the job. 

But wise men do not rashly affront human na- 
ture. They try to make an alliance with it. No im- 
mediate organic union was possible at the time. So 
the commission recommended—and both parent bodies 
have adopted the recommendation—that something 
far more inclusive than that contemplated in the 
original scheme be created. That is what is now 
known as the Free Church Fellowship. It is a rallying 
point where all liberal spirits can come together on 
common ground, a new and larger home of the soul 
where men may enjoy a greater fellowship without re- 
linquishing any home which they may already possess. 
Any -denomination, any local church or society, can 
become a member of the Free Church Fellowship 
without disturbing in the least its present loyalties 
or affiliations. On this broader common ground it is 
proposed that all those who yearn for a closer unity 
shall meet. More and more they will work together 
upon our common tasks. And it is the hope, and 
faith, of those who have promoted it thus far that the 
time will come when it will more than satisfy all our 
needs; and that the traditional boundary lines, which 
have long since ceased to exist in reality, will be ab- 
sorbed and disappear in this greater union. 

The appeal of this Fellowship, and the best 
promise of its success, is found in its inclusiveness. 
It is not just a tight little family affair of Unitarians 


and Universalists. Methodist, Congregational and 
Community Church leaders are on its Council. Its 
president is an outstanding Methodist, the renowned 
Dr. Frederick B. Fisher, of Detroit. If such a man as 
this former bishop, prominent in such an alert and pro- 
gressive denomination as the Methodist, can find in the 
Free Church Fellowship a scope for his ideals and 
activities which his other affiliations do not afford, 
something rather significant is indicated. To over- 
look it is to shut one’s eyes to a great sign of the times. 

Opposition to the Free Church Fellowship, or re- 
luctance to unite with it, comes only from those who 
fail to understand it, those who think themselves 
strong enough to survive without it, or those who are 
so preoccupied with ambition or station that they will 
not forego a personal advantage, or the chance of it, 
for the sake of the common good. To the first I would 
recommend investigation and study; to the second a 
careful appraisal of church statistics; to the third the 
example of John the Baptist, who, in the shadow of the 
Greater One to come, immortalized himself by saying: 
““He must increase, but I must decrease.”’ 


“So they lived happily ever after.”’ Thus the 
parables and romances of an earlier time were wont to 
end. Shall we be able to say as much of this yearning 
endeavor of our own day and of our own hearts? It 
all depends upon whether liberals have learned the 
alphabet of liberalism. 


Commencement at St. Lawrence University 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


FAQ| EMBERS of the class of 1935 at St. Lawrence 

§| will doubtless remember their Commence- 
ment as the one at which the entire 
Laurentian community, undergraduate 
and alumni, gave hearty welcome to the new presi- 
‘dent, Laurens Hickok Seelye, and Mrs. Seelye, and 
expressed its heartfelt tribute of affection and respect 
for President and Mrs. Richard Eddy Sykes. From 
beginning to end one felt a spirit of confidence in the 
future of St. Lawrence. In the little groups and in- 
formal gatherings scattered about the campus on 
Alumni Day (Saturday, June 8) alumni comment on 
Dr. Seelye ran like this: ““The trustees have chosen 
wisely. Seelye is the right man.” At the informal 
alumni gathering in the evening the Seelyes were both 
present, both spoke, and both were enthusiastically 
received. Here, too, the alumni expressed their deep 
appreciation of the fine work of Dr. and Mrs. Sykes. 
The spirit of the occasion is well summarized in the 
final paragraph of a resolution unanimously passed 
by the Alumni Council and presented to Dr. Sykes at 
the close of the supper: “St. Lawrence faces a brilliant 
future—a future that only the toil and devotion of 
such distinguished leaders as Richard Eddy Sykes and 
his predecessors could have made possible.”’ 

In the processional that opened the Theological 
School Commencement Sunday morning there were 
present, besides faculty, trustees, and alumni, both the 
retiring president, Dr. Sykes, and President-elect 
Seelye. Four men received the Bachelor of Divinity 
degree. They were Myles W. Rodehaver, Fenwick L. 


Leavitt, Jr., Jeffrey W. Campbell, and Warren B.. 
Lovejoy. Miss Lavinda Dedrick and Miss Lucille 
Merrill received certificates as Directors of Religious: 
Education. The four Divinity graduates presented a 
symposium on “Some Implications of Modern Lib- 
eral Religion.’”” Mr. Rodehaver spoke on ‘““New Em- 
phases,’” Mr. Campbell on ‘‘The Quest for the Good 


Society,” Mr. Leavitt on “Liberal Religion at the 
Crossroads,’ and Mr. Lovejoy on ‘‘Religion and Coer- 
cion.”’ 


In the afternoon President Sykes in his bacca- 
laureate sermon gave voice to a magnificent appeal 
to chivalry and the spirit of self-sacrifice. Never be- 
fore has the writer heard Richard Eddy Sykes preach 
with such power and persuasiveness. In closing Presi- 
dent Sykes said to the class of 1935: ‘‘There is no 
power on earth that will so give a right balance to 
one’s judgment, that will so enkindle and at the same 
time restrain one’s emotions, that will on occasion 
move one to caution and in lofty moments excite 
one to a sort of divine recklessness, as the spirit of 
Jesus in that greatest hour in history when he made 
the supreme sacrifice in order that he might take cap- 
tive the minds and hearts of all men.” 

The high point of the Commencement exercises 
of the College of Letters and Sciences was Dr. Seelye’s 
address on “Living in a Topsy-turvy World,” puk- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. It was a simple and 
straightforward but profoundly sane and healthy- 
minded challenge to the outgoing seniors. 

One hundred and nineteen baccalaureate degrecs 
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were conferred on the graduates. The honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity was conferred on the Rev. 
Noble Earle McLaughlin, minister of the Universalist 
church of Wausau, Wisconsin. Conferring this degree, 
President Sykes said: “Noble Earle NcLaughlin— 
Faithful minister and effective preacher, loyal friend 
of the people, actively and earnestly interested in 
promoting the welfare of the community and the state, 
student and lover of men, books, and music, man of 
the highest ideals, I confer upon you the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity with all the rights and 
privileges appertaining thereto.”’ 

William Hamilton Fyfe, principal of Queens 
University, was given the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. In his citation of Principal Fyfe President 
Sykes said: ‘‘William Hamilton Fyfe—Classical scholar 
and author, born in England and educated at Oxford 
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University, cultivated gentleman familiar with the 
literary and artistic treasures of the ancient and 
modern world, principal and vice-chancellor of 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, man of inter- 
national mind, promoting good will between the na- 
tions and especially between Canada and the United 
States, I confer upon you the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws with all the rights and privileges apper- 
taining thereto.” 

At the Commencement luncheon following the 
exercises Dr. Harwood Schwartz, head of the Educa- 
tion Department and master of ceremonies, pledged 
the loyalty and cooperation of the faculty to President- 
elect Seelye. Dr. McLaughlin and Dr. Fyfe spoke 
briefly, and Mr. Owen D. Young expressed the grati- 
tude of the board of trustees and the alumni to Dr. 
Sykes, for ‘‘a great work well done.” 


Living in a Topsy-turvy World’ 


Laucens Hickok Seelye 


XX] Y those of you here in whose honor this Com- 
P<} mencement occasion is held, and by their 
friends here or elsewhere, this moment is 
interpreted, I suppose, as a moment of suc- 
Years of hoping and planning by parents, 


cess. 
guardians, uncles and aunts and anonymous benefac- 


tors who, seeing a vision, left funds to be used in higher 
education, have now come to a certain obvious frui- 


? 


tion. Masses of magic figures called “‘grades,’’ run- 
ning into decimal points, have been totaled, divided, 
and translated, with annual academic alchemy, into 
even more magic letters, “B.S.” and “B. A.’”’ Those 
who cannot enjoy a rose unless it is named “‘r-o-s-e”’ 
will now feel themselves entitled to think you are 
somebodies, and will congratulate you on “‘possessing 
a degree.”’ If life consists (as a Teacher once suggested 
it did not) in the abundance of things which you possess, 
you should be markedly happier in another hour than 
youarenow. I might aver that among the possessions 
a human being holds dear, and is entitled to hold dear, 
symbols of intellectual, esthetic, and moral worth are 
precious beyond nuggets and bonds. In a way, then, 
there is something of success here and now. 

But what of a year from now? Will this day and 
these friendly hours rise in memory to comfort you 
in frustrated moments with recollections of achieve- 
ment? And what of the years just past? Have their 
circumstances of instruction, human association, re- 
flection, observation, opposition, and decision worked 
on your personalities a profounder magic than any 
adding machine can work into a paper diploma? 
And why bring up these things anyway? “Eat, 
chatter and be merry today—for tomorrow off we hie!”’ 
Let’s hope we shall have our food in due time, and that 
no one need be silent, and that merriment may prevail. 
But this morning is consecrated to reflection, on a 
college level. 

No college can live in the present only without 
betraying its social function. No college can live de- 
tached from the present without becoming pedantic. 
The genius of the college is to see the present in its 
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context of past and future. This marks the college 
and the college mind from the mind which feeds with 
morning headlines upon the everlasting “‘Now.” 
Today to us is never just today; its bones derive from 
yesterday, its fingers reach forth to the morrow, and 
unseen and unmeasured images infuse past, present 
and future into common developing life—the life of 
human civilization. So, as college folk, we must 
think; as civilized humans, we enjoy thinking. 

I have no doubt that somewhere a commencement 
speaker is ladling forth direful comment on what he 
calls the ‘‘topsy-turvy world” in which we live, and 
warning emigrating seniors what to do about it. I 
wish I knew more about it, to share with you some 
recipe for making all wrong things right. I used to 
think I knew more surely than I do right now. 

Let us scrutinize this name—a “topsy-turvy 
world.’”’ You know the evidence to be arrayed: 


The children run about, and tell their elders when to 
speak; 

The women don’t respect the caveman’s club, and or- 
ganize their own; 

Democrats rarely step aside when Republicans go by; 
some even treat Communists with civility; 

School teachers used to grow birch trees for moral teach- 
ing; now it’s all rock garden clubs and conversa- 
tions. 

Dollars used to measure doughnuts; now doughnuts are 
sound as real estate; their holes are not deflated. 

Who ever heard of paying for pigs to stay unborn? 

And as for nations—all except our own—they can’t 
be trusted as they used to. . . . 

When? .... When? Well, I don’t know; 

But Neptune never planned the Normandie might come 
to port in Illinois. 


So, on and on—a “‘topsy-turvy world.” 

If this be true—the world is “topsy-turvy’’—no 
wonder that some nervous citizens get worried. When 
worried folk assemble and share their worries and hire 
executive secretaries skilful in publicity, then social 
manias and phobias perturb what passes for the na- 
tion’s mind; and such we know abundantly. today. 
I used to think that people like to be rid of fears; but 
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since I watched small fry at play and noted how they 
lurked at corners, waiting, peering, giggling nervously, 
for the “‘It’”’ to pounce upon them, I knew there is 
sport to be found in fears. Yet when these tadpoles 
have turned to frogs, and life has begun at forty, why 
is the stylish hue for bogeys no longer black, but 
“red?” Abundant nervousness remains, but all the 
giggles have departed. Yes, if we truly think this 
world is topsy-turvy, I suppose we would have to 
be afraid. 

Sometimes these worried folk have minds and use 
them. They know that phobias lead nowhere but to 
madness. So they use their heads and try to analyze. 
They seize upon a principle or two, attach supporting 
facts, and press upon neighbors of the air their pana- 
ceas. Recipes for social sure-cures: stop illness, stop 
unemployment, stop profit, stop poverty, stop wars, 
stop morons! Who can discern unerringly at their be- 
ginnings the difference between fantastic panacea and 
unpopular but creative social planning? Can you, 
perhaps, when you possess B. A. or B. S.? 

A third stage comes. The fears led nowhere, the 
fantasies built nothing. What is left, but the sense of 
the futility of it all? It is a topsy-turvy world, and if 
we are tired being afraid of it and worn out trying to 
right it, why not step aside and adjudge it futile? 

The “ivory tower’ is a comforting refuge, found 
sometimes in academic groves, sometimes in scribes’ 
pent-houses; and people Jess skilled in handling words 
may find the philosophy of futilism descriptive of 
their own unworded moods and vaguely comforting to 
their souls. Thus, paradoxically, futilism is not en- 
tirely futile. 

When the memory of a world that was right-side 
up is wedded to the picture of a topsy-turvy one, its 
triplets are fear, and fantasy, and futilism. 

I do not believe the world today is topsy-turvy; 
or if it is, I know it always was so. Now if a thing 
has always been topsy-turvy then, I submit, it is not 
topsy-turvy. If we came to this chapel this morning 
and found its furniture gone and its chancel strewn 
with the appliances of a cafeteria, it would be topsy- 
turvy. But if it had been that way ever since its 
origin and had never been anything else, I do not know 
what kind of place it would be, but I would not be 
justified in calling it topsy-turvy just because I sud- 
denly found myself wanting a pipe organ to stand in 
the place of its refrigerator, or preferred to find benches 
to sit on instead of chairs. Certainly, ignorance of 
social change and development in the past facilitates 
making judgments of topsy-turviness, but it in no wise 
justifies them. When we describe a chapel, a person, a 
nation or a world as topsy-turvy, our judgment pre- 
supposes antecedent knowledge on our part of what 
they ought to be. I know of no time in history when 
chapel, persons, nations or world were what they ought 
to be which furnishes us an undoubted standard for 
pronouncing this age topsy-turvy. 

Take Russia. A few years ago much comment 
went about to the effect that she was topsy-turvy. 
I feel sure that if such people knew what she had been 
before under the old regime they could not have been 
so certain that conditions some thirty years ago fur- 
nished a pattern for calling her topsy-turvy. One of 
my boyhood memories is hearing my father read to my 


mother, as they sat about the sitting-room table 
lighted by its lamp, articles in The Outlook by the noted 
correspondent, George Kennan, which described the 
frightful persecutions to which the younger, liberal 
elements in Russia had to submit if they would call 
their minds and souls their own. Even such law- 
abiding Presbyterians as my parents, I am inclined to 
think, harbored an occasional wish that the suppressed 
and persecuted political and social reformers there 
might be able to start their revolution. Then the 
revolution came. Perhaps some of us thought Russia 
topsy-turvy because she did not adopt the American 
constitution and settle into a scheme of political and 
economic development like our own. She chose her 
own path: it has not led to the City of Light in a dec- 
ade. Is she then topsy-turvy? 

All of this leads us to one thought: when we find 
an orator who knows indubitably that things are 
going topsy-turvy-wise, he has stuck away somewhere 
in his imagination a notion how they ought to go, and 
perhaps a mistaken picture of the right way in which 
they once went. We must watch out for these memo- 
ries of ours; they gild and frill the past. Perhaps we 
used to take things as they were and never paused to 
reflect on whether circumstances went well or ill. 
When we suddenly discover they are ill, we mistake 
our ignorance in past days for observations of perfec- 
tion! I am not sure, then, that the world is topsy- 
turvy, but I am inclined to think we may find that 
the orators of topsy-turviness suffer from the pro- 
vincialisms of childhood’s roseate memories or the il- 
luminations of an outlook that spans a decade or two 
rather than a sweep of centuries. Had a man living in 
Alexandria in the second century A. D. chosen to re- 
flect as we do now, I think his first quick observation, 
looking abroad on the changes and conflicts sweeping 
about the eastern Mediterranean, might have been to 
say the world was upside-down. His offspring, too, 
living in the thirteenth, fourteenth, or fifteenth cen- 
tury, and noting the gradual deflation of the medieval 
system, might have lamented the coming of unfamiliar 
and unpredictable days. Our view of history is broader 
now, and we see them as times of wide and profound 
transition. 

If then the world is not topsy-turvy, which I have 
already said is an incomplete description of what it is, 
what is it? What analogy might we take to picture 
realistically what is happening to us that need not 
draw us into fears, fantasies, and futilism? 

Taking the centuries as our seas, our world today 
is adventuring over strange waters, to unknown lands. 
Like Christopher Columbus, it is seeking the way to a 
far country of which it has heard a little, from which 
it expects much. The passage is billowy and hazard- 
ous. Some of the captains are former boatswains 
of coastwise barks, newly elevated and epauleted; 
and the embarked citizenry are land-dwellers, not 
navigation-conscious, and easily superstitious. Un- 
like those who traveled with Columbus, we never can 
return to the lands from which we came, for no engines 
are powertul enough and no compasses sufficiently 
sensitive to take us rearwards over the waters of past 
decades. We are adventurers who set sail down the 
rivers of Nile and Euphrates, with fire, the wheel, 
tamed animals, and planted seeds as our chief re- 
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sources. Quite recently we paused at Victorian shores 
in the waters of the nineteenth century, and again took 
ship with the turn of the century for unknown lands, 
perhaps 2000 A. D.—a kind of strange, glorious, 
mythical Cathay. Under our seas in 1914 a battery 
of voleanoes were let loose and almost foundered us— 
may founder us still. Just now we seem to be pausing 
for fuel and repairs at another strange land. 

Have you ever noticed what happens to the mind 
of a traveler when he lands in a strange country? At 
first, superficially, he is likely to make the mistake of 
thinking the country and people are all topsy-turvy. 
Suppose ourselves disembarking at such a place, and 
noticing its bizarre customs, all ‘‘upside-down.”’ The 
people leave their shoes inside the door and wear slip- 
pers in the house. Two persons meeting do not shake 
hands, but each one shakes his own, and bows. They 
keep their water not in glass but in jars of kiln-baked 
mud. They grow and eat their wheat as a vegetable, 
and do not import rice from China as we do. They 
quit work at noon, yet seem to keep quite busy every 
day with gardens, sports, repairing things, and com- 
mon friendliness. But, worst of all, they make un- 
meaning noises with their mouths and throats. This 
makes us fearful of them. 

Just as long as we allow these strange new ways to 
frighten us, we shall elaborate fantasies which certify 
and strengthen our worst fears. If we have a return 
ticket, leaving on the next boat becomes about the 
happiest moment of our lives. To get back into the 
familiar native town where we knew what to do when 
people put out their hands and made familiar sounds, 
this is our desire. Some of us have no return ticket, 
so we must stay,anddo. Afterall, we are good teach- 
ers, so we think we shall show those people how to live. 
We Americans or Europeans have learned the tricks 
of living, we shall confer our benefits on others. They 
mean well, we suppose, but after all, they are be- 
nighted. Did our ancestors call them ‘‘heathen?”’ 

I really tried to do this once or twice when I 
moved out to Syria. Among our possessions freighted 
overseas was a husky zinc-corrugated washboard. 
We thought it would be useful to our Syrian laundress; 
we think so still. Would she, could she, useit? Never! 
She had her way, much harder it seems to us, squatting 
on the floor and rubbing by hand—but clothes came 
clean! Had we struggled on week after week to teach 
her the new trick, trying to prove to her the superiority 
of our appliance to her method, we should not only 
have found our teaching futile (as we did!) but, multi- 
plying this experience, we might have been over- 
whelmed with a sense of futility, which is quite another 
thing. It often happens otherwise: when people emi- 
grate and meet what seems to them a topsy-turvy 
world, they give up, and return to Oskaloosa. Yet 
if they never can return, but must stay just where 
they are, what then? Fear, fantasy, and futilism are 
the dragons that stalk the traveler’s trail, until he be- 
gins to draw new meanings from the strange. If he 
should have the fortune to meet a resident of his 
adopted land who speaks his own dialect, he may learn 
much, This resident may say: ‘“These people are not 
so queer. It is only your own provincialism that 
makes them seem so. Taking off their shoes when 
they come indoors is really more comforting to the 


feet than wearing shoes, and easier on good rugs; 
shaking one’s own hand is, perhaps, more hygienic 
than shaking hands of strangers; keeping water in 
baked mud makes it cooler by evaporation than in 
glass; eating wheat as a vegetable helps to use it up, so 
the extra supplies are never burned as in more civil- 
ized countries; those offensive sounds the native made 
were not threats, he was only saying good morning.”’ 

This is a gospel to the emigrant who cannot re- 
turn to his home. It shows him, first, that he need 
not fear, the land and people are not crazy; he must 
understand. Second, in order to understand, he must 
put his mind, recently devoted to fantasy, into learn- 
ing the new language. Third, when he finds himself 
busy understanding the learning, some of it may seem 
futile in not yielding what he sought, but he will prefer 
to interpret this not as futility, but as a mistake, turn- 
ing him into a fresh trail toward truth. 

Travelers we are, whether from country to coun- 
try or from century to century. We may sniff gin- 
gerly, detest the sights, be disturbed by the sounds, 
disapprove of the strangers and their ideas, and long 
to return to the familiar ritual and paraphernalia of 
our local lodge. From country to country we may 
return, but from century to century never. Not 
tourists but adventurers we are. But if we cannot 
return, what can we do? Fearful, perhaps, of this 
“topsy-turvy” world, we may conjure up mirages of 
the days gone by. Or we may accustom ourselves to 
peculiar conditions, try to understand them, seek in- 
sight into how we may use them, to devise fitting 
structures and leaders for our civilization. With 
bumor, perspective, and with faith in the hidden po- 
tentialities of shifting circumstances, we turn our 
faces as adventurers toward the strange, and plan to 
sojourn there. 

You, members of the Class of 1935, and all of us 
here, are travelers on the waters of seventy centuries 
in historic times. Not tourists, I hope, but emigrant 
adventurers. We cannot turn about. We navigate, 
not timorously, nor with provincial outlook from the 
transitory minutes of success or failure, but as ex- 
plorers and settlers, toward some far Cathay. Per- 
haps it is nearer than we know. May humor lighten 
your duty at the helm, may perspective mount up 
with you to the bridge, may loyalty join our hands in 
college, nation, family of mankind, and may a quiet, 
stable sense of cosmic potency keep us true. 

* * * 


Naturally enough, social workers in rural rehabilitation 
areas tend to save breath by dubbing their clients, with no dis- 
respect intended, as ‘‘rehabs.” Unhappily, however, reports one 
of our scouts, the word was bandied about too freely in a small 
southern town and a righteously indignant protest committee 
arrived on the office doorstep one morning. 

“We’ve heard the social workers calling us foreigners,” 
quoth the spokesman. ‘‘We want you to know we was all born 
right here in Geo’gia, and there ain’t no Ayrabs in these parts.” 

A visitor in the same district, says our scout, called upon a 
Negro client one morning, and offered compliments on the 
trim-looking garden and fresh white curtains at the cabin win- 
dows. As she looked, she was paralyzed to see a mule’s head 
emerge through the clean curtains. Client explained fully: 

“Yas’m, dat mule’s a gum’ment mule. Gum’ment say 
dat mule gotta be kep’ under shelter, an’ dat cabin de onlies’ 
shelter we got.” —The Survey. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
LXV. When the Rose-Breast Came Back 


Johannes 


ATURALLY we have our favorites among the 
birds. We like them all, we know that all 
are part of a Divine process, but we have a 
different attitude toward a veery or a hermit 

he than toward an English sparrow or a star- 

ing. 

The Madame has an especial feeling of tenderness 
for the cardinal grosbeak and for the wood thrush. 
I am not sure that this feeling is due entirely to the 
merits of the birds. Both are associated with ‘‘the 
fourth floor back’”’ in Washington where she likes best 
to be, and wherever she sees or hears them she thinks 
of the bedroom window where the cardinal comes a 
dozen times a day and outside which the wood thrush 
sings at dawn and sunset. Yet any fair mind interested 
in ornithology will admit gladly that in themselves 
these two birds rank high. Theshape and color of the 
cardinals, male and female, their dainty habits, their 
almost constant music, their year-round residence 
wherever they put down their stakes, make them an 
institution. And although the wood thrush wears an 
inconspicuous dress and goes away winters, those who 
know the bird intimately realize that Thoreau was 
not far from the truth when he called the song of the 
wood thrush ‘‘the purest sound in nature.” 

We do not have either of these birds near by at 
the farm. The cardinal seldom settles north of the 
latitude of New York City, although he seems to 
be extending his range and we have hopes. As 
for the wood thrush, this bird of the city streets and 
parks in Washington, when he comes up to the region 
of the farm stays off on the slopes of Pine Mountain, 
and we hear him at eventide sometimes far away and 
faintly. At Cobleskill, however, my sister has one 
at the edge of the woods near the house, and it makes 
us homesick for Washington when we go there and 
hear him. 

Probably we do not have the wood thrush near 
the farmhouse because the veeries (Wilson thrush) 
preempt all the good places. There is this slight flaw 
in the shining perfection of our bird friends—they 
chase each other away. Each species establishes a 
zone around its nesting place to which most other 
species are welcome, but from which others of the 
same species and related species are fiercely driven. 
For good and sufficient reasons, jays and crows and 
hawks are anathema to all other nesting birds. There 
is much that we do not know about the antipathies of 
birds for one another, and we realized it especially 
the other day when we saw the great crested fly- 
catcher chasing the scarlet tanager away. As a young 
great-crest had just left the nest and was uttering his 
weird cries all around the place, that may have been 
the reason. 

A disappointment in recent years at the farm has 
been our failure to see the rose-breasted grosbeak. 
This bird of exquisite song and coloring is one of our 
great favorites. It used to be with us regularly. Prob- 


ably in recent years we have seen it once or twice in | 


a summer, possibly migrating, but it has not been 


around the house much. We realize that it may have 
been we who were not around much, for we have 
learned that there is a different bird emphasis around 
the house every week of the summer. The rose-breast 
may have come always the first part of the week when 
we were in Boston. The chances are, however, that 
he has been nesting a farm or two away from us and 
feeding in trees just outside of our usual range. 

This year started auspiciously with us so far as 
the rose-breasted grosbeak is concerned. The Madame 
in May saw at least twenty gorgeous males and many 
females while on a nature walk up the old Cumber- 
land Canal out of Washington. She struck a flock of 
migrating grosbeaks resting and feeding for the day, 
and the members of this party saw more of these birds 
in an hour than probably they ever will again in their 
lives. They had a lucky break. But they had it be- 
cause they were out looking. 

At lunch in the kitchen one day in June this year 
we heard a melodious bird song just outside the door. 
Usually the catbirds, song sparrows, Baltimore orioles, 
robins, veeries, and some of the warblers, furnish our 
luncheon music early in the season. But at the sound 
of this other song we both started for the door. There 
was the rose-breast on the dead apple tree that my 
brother is so keen to have me cut down, and which 
we are keeping as a show-case for our museum of 
living birds. There is so much white on the male 
rose-breast that this almost always draws one’s 
attention, and then when the sun hits the marvelous 
patch of rose color under his throat and running 
down his breast, one has a field mark which is 
decisive. 

This rose-breasted grosbeak has been singing on 
all sides of the house, morning, noon and night, ever 
since. He comes often to the dead apple tree that all 
the birds like, and once chased the young great-crest 
out of it. The gorgeous Baltimore oriole in full regi- 
mentals chased the rose-breast out of that tree also, 
I am sorry to report, but the rose-breast never stopped 
singing. 

There is a deep satisfaction in having choice 
birds make their home in one’s garden, orchard or 
dooryard. One feels that a compliment has been paid 
to the place. One looks forward to a better acquain- 
tanceship in the future. And when a bird once with 
one comes back after a long absence one feels that a 
friend has come home. 

The bird walk where one goes out with a crowd 
of people and makes a joint list for the day has its 
advantages. Always one learns something new— 
both about nature and about human nature. The 
expansive person is there, the one who is never truly 
happy until he shares a treasure. And the secretive 
person is there, the one who enjoys reporting a bird 
that no one else has been lucky enough to see. Much 
of the time on such an excursion the present writer 
is seeing things with the eyes of other folks. They find 
the blackburnian warbler, they name it, they point it 
out, they call attention to the tulip tree in blossom, or 
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to the flowers of the pawpaw- or to the carpet of 
giant chickweed, or to some humble fern too incon- 
spicuous ordinarily to be noticed. Some of the facts 
stick to the mind, of course, but the main impression 
one gets is that he could set down in a very small 
notebook all that he knows about nature. But when 
birds live with you, come near, come often, are seen 
day after day under all kinds of conditions, one both 
learns about them and gains confidence in his knowl- 


edge. It is a satisfaction to be humble if one has to, 
but it is a deeper satisfaction to be confident. Itisa 
It is 


joy to learn, but it is a deeper joy to know. 
worth while to go out with the masters of the craft and 
to get fleeting glimpses of fifty species, but it is much 
more worth while to sit quietly on the terrace as the 
sun comes over the hill, with a cup of steaming coffee 
in one’s hand; and to have fifteen or twenty species 
flit from bush to bush, or fly overhead, or feed in the 
gravel road, or preen themselves on the old dead apple 
tree, or sing from the thicket along the brook. 

When the rose-breasted grosbeak came back this 
year at the farm there were eyes to see him, ears to 
hear his song, minds and hearts to appreciate and en- 
joy him. There were people also who would do all that 
they could to protect him and to help him establish a 
home and to rear his young. 

Often when he or his neighbor, the tanager, or the 
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lovely indigo bunting, or the gentle bluebird, comes 
back there is nobody to see them. 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


To multiply the number of people who will see 
the birds and enjoy them is to add to the sum total 
of human happiness. 

And our country, in spite of much education, still 
is in the stage where the bird that comes back too 
often meets with a hostile reception, is shot for sport, 
or stoned out of the berry patch, or killed on the 
theory that he is an-enemy instead of a friend to man. 
The parent who gives his boy a gun and rejoices in 
his marksmanship, no matter what wild creature he 
kills, does not know what he is doing to his child. 
The child grows up utterly ignorant in some respects. 
He calls good evil and evil good. There is work ahead 
of all of us who know better. Even the slaughter of 
the hawks and complete extermination of some useful 
and beautiful species goes on before our eyes. 

Will not those who read these lines let the rose- 
breast who came back stand as a symbol of the beauty 
and richness of much of the wild life which is vanishing 
before the impact of our indifference and ignorance, 
and help limit the destructiveness of at least one air 
rifle and open the mind of at least one growing boy? 


Ought to Resign 


Albert C. Dieffenbach 


Several Universalists have suggested republication 
of this stimulating article by Dr. Dieffenbach, which 
appeared in The Boston Evening Transcript. Dr. Dieffen- 
bach, now en route to Russia, sends permission. 

The Editor. 


the church about which few people have 
the least knowledge. Yet there is nothing 
in organized religious life in which there is 
greater interest. Persons feel something of moment, 
almost of portent, is involved when the spiritual guid- 
ance of a congregation passes from one parson to 
another. Not only the church-going community, 
but those who never give the least support to what the 
various communions are doing, know the transaction 
is far-reaching though they may not be aware of the 
reason. 

In Boston this week one of the oldest liberal 
churches, with an historic background inseparable 
from the growth of the soul of the city and the evolu- 
tion of religious ideas, elected a very young man only 
two years out of divinity school to succeed a man of 
long and distinguished experience—a man nearly three 
times as old as his successor. 

There are good and sufficient reasons for their 
judgment, they would say, and the chief reason is that 
the kind of ministry required in this particular church 
today is different from that of yesterday when it was 
a famous pulpit. New truths were eloquently spoken 
by great or at least talented preachers. In former 
times there was what the Apostle Paul, writing to his 
people in the Corinthian church, called a “distinction 
in the sounds.”” Ministers were at their best, and were 
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most approved by their people and the community as 
a whole, when they declared the reason for their faith. 
It may be that this way of stressing distinctive re- 
ligious convictions led to a controversial and sectarian 
habit of mind, but there was certainly zest and a high 
consciousness of the reality of religion and of the ideas 
which suitably expressed each denomination’s claim 
for recognition in what was called the divine economy. 

Protestantism was and is in its very genius an 
individualistic religion, and the right of private 
judgment works itself into a great variety of or- 
ganized forms, though all have the same spirit. But 
it is not characteristic of these times for any of the 
churches to declare its own position in any wise to 
disturb the sense of sympathy and cooperation with 
other churches. They call it unity; sometimes it is 
only uniformity. 

Certain it is that there is a let-down of intelligent 
discrimination in religious thought. Blindness to the 
changing ideas in a world, now in spiritual as well as 
material revolution, will soon or late prove disastrous. 
One cannot observe the churches today without mis- 
giving. Religious thinking such as our fathers knew is. 
emphatically not much in evidence. The samples of 
preaching one finds in the papers of a Monday morn- 
ing are, at their best, excellent though obvious prac- 
tical counsels for better personal and social living. 
But for the most part there is a lack of rootage, re- 
serve power and metaphysical intimation, without — 
which preaching is something less than preaching. 
One feels the preachers are skimming. So-called prac- 
tical sermons are really not practical. The reason is 
they are wanting in power to change people’s ways of 
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living. It is necessary to probe and delve to the 
depths of being, of reality, of mystical yearning. Only 
such ultimate things will persuade. 

Another church in the heart of this city within 
the past decade made a change in its leadership. The 
contrast between the departing and the incoming 
minister was obvious even to the casual observer. 
To the congregation—and especially to the ministers 
themselves—it was crucial. What the new incum- 
bent experienced as he adjusted both his congregation 
and himself to the situation it would be interesting for 
him to tell. He went through a long period of travail. 
And the danger in which the church itself was involved 
by the radically different ministry was a source of ap- 
prehension to its officers for several years. 

Today the character of the work is well adjusted 
to the changing conditions—at least that is the way of 
explaining it—but the minister has frankly told his 
people that if any of them are not comfortable with 
his kind of preaching they ought to go where they will 
get what they want. 

He has remade an old congregation to the like- 
ness of his own mind and purpose. Being a strong 
man of unusual personality and administrative skill, 
he has accomplished what a man of less power would 
not have been able to do. In this conspicuous case 
there has been a good outcome, but in many other 
instances it is less favorable. 

Among ministers there is sober head-shaking 
about the mysterious way in which the laity go about 
the task of electing a minister. There is no rule. 
It is almost fortuitous. Often one sees little evidence 
of plain gumption. As for pretension to God-guidance, 
how many among those who have the actual business 
task of making the arrangement ever think of it? 

Among the churches of the episcopal order in 
which bishops are supposed to decide such things, it 
is generally the congregation through a lay committee 
which chooses. Fluctuations in the vitality of churches 
are due to the poor management of this essential of 
the right man for a given church. The land is strewn 
with the congregational ruins of laymen’s folly. Min- 
isterial careers are blasted and tragic frustrations that 
need not have been are common. 

In the Roman Catholic Church it is different. 
One reads what Michael Williams says in his recent 
book, ‘The Catholic Church in Action,” and realizes 
that there is a minimum of likelihood that there will 
be misfit in placing parish priests. Their teachings, 
rites, practical ministries, and personal devotions are 
organized and defined to an approximate norm; yet 
even in the priesthood there is due regard for the per- 
sonal equation, and pastoral changes are frequently 
made for the good of the parish. 

With that ancient household the primary object 
is the conservation and growth of the church. So 
should it be in Protestantism. The building of the 
church, which Dr. Charles E. Jefferson made the 
theme of lectures to divinity students some years ago, 
is still sound wisdom, and it is good for one to find 
today that Dr. John H. Dietrich, a radical Unitarian, 
in fact, a humanist who might be regarded as indif- 
ferent to the institutional idea, is concerned because 
he faces a critical moment for his church. He is about 
to withdraw and give over his pulpit to a younger man. 
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Though he is but fifty-seven years of age, he will not 
hold on till his audiences disappear and his church 
disintegrates. He yields to the younger generation 
and is not jealous of it as Solness was in Ibsen’s ‘‘The 
Master Builder,’’ who “‘could only climb to hisideals 
with giddiness, while the younger generation could 
climb with ease.”’ 

There is no sense but only mischievous vanity in a 
pastor’s willingness ‘‘to die in the harness,” while 
the congregation is passing out in the pew. Prepara- 
tion for the succession is an obligation. Especially to 
be avoided are such Unitarian examples as Theodore 
Parker, Robert Collyer and Minot Savage—other 
names in various denominations might be cited—who 
left no lasting congregations when they went. Wher- 
ever the fault lies, that is deplorable wastage, and 
it is almost beyond pardon that great numbers of 
congregations in all of the Protestant bodies have been 
so stupidly unfaithful to their sacred trust. Ortho- 
dox churches, with their accepted doctrines and fun- 
damental conformity, suffer less than churches free 
from creedal requirements. But they are subject to 
blame. Dr. Dietrich says the layman has no idea of 
the appalling task of preparing each week—as sure as 
fate, Sunday comes—a discourse an hour long for an 
exacting audience composed of persons who are ex- 
perts in many fields. Years of preparation, besides 
days of immediate and special labor, are necessary if 
the preacher is to know of “the thought and activity 
of the twentieth century on almost every subject 
which pertains to human life.”’ This minister confesses 
that, strange as it may seem, such preparation becomes 
not easier but more difficult as he grows older. He also 
realizes that he has already covered nearly every avail- 
able subject under the sun. In more than twenty 
years, he has amassed fifteen hundred manuscripts of 
six thousand words each. This means in volume about 
125 average-sized novels. 

“What is left to be said?” And if the congrega- 
tion is not already beginning to tire, it is reasonable 
that it should, and he would be out and away before 
increasing vacant places before him in the church 
tell their sad mute story! 

Of greater meaning in Dr. Dietrich’s apology is 
his recognition of a new world for which he was not 
prepared intellectually or spiritually. In this he may 
modestly exaggerate, but it is true that men get a 
cast of mind, a body of ideas, which become obsolete. 
They do not fit the situation as they once did. Men 
may know by this sign they have grown old, no matter 
what their years may say. They come to the time 
when this hard fact strikes them full in the face. The 
most impressive thing that Calvin Coolidge said in 
his last years was that he felt he did not belong; he 
did not understand the new ideas coming on in the 
country and the world; he could not change. 

How many ministers ought to know that! Tender 
congregations keep them for affection’s sake when 
these pastors should go! It is hard, if they have 
nothing to live on; but their churches ought to provide 
pensions. In any case, life requires that the greater 
good prevail, and Dr. Dietrich is right in saying so. 
““A man may reach to the ideal of his own age,’ he 
says, quoting Ibsen again, ‘‘but he cannot reach the 
ideal of the coming age—and live.”’ 
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Looking backward and about him, Dr. Dietrich 
makes this appraisal: ‘We are living in a different 
world from that which existed when I was a young 
man. In every realm of thought the old universe 
has been dissolved, the landscape has completely 
changed, and it is difficult for one who was trained in 
the ways of the world a generation ago to find his way 
about in the present situation. 

“T was definitely prepared for a certain type of 
work and have devoted my years to a more or less 
special line of thought, and there does not seem to be 
any vital interest in this thought any more. 

‘People’s minds are so preoccupied nowadays by 
the terrific struggle for subsistence, and their efforts 
are so engaged in an attempt to improve the economic 
situation, that the interest in theological emancipation 
and religious enlightenment, as well as most cultural 
subjects, has practically vanished.” He adds, “I 
believe that a younger man, sensitive and alert to all 
that is going on in the world, who has not been handi- 


capped by the impedimenta of a previous age, can doa 
better job.” 

All this is nakedly realistic, and yet endued with 
idealism and a passion that there shall be a continuity 
of the spiritual work even to the ends of the earth. 
But one thing that Dr. Dietrich does not say is just as 
true and pertinent as his or any minister’s self-judg- 
ment. There are many preachers who are able and 
willing to grow and to lead their people out and up in 
all spiritual progress in this marvelous world, but their 
congregations are unwilling to go. They are slothful 
and dull people, pleased with themselves and content 
in their present low state. How many ministers stand 
on Sunday morning before their hearers knowing that 
any word of widening vision, of new interpretation, or 
departure from the past, will bring displeasure and 
warning! Sometimes in a gray mood a minister has 
his doubts about getting any religion into the church! 
He feels that it is not he but the congregation which 
ought to resign. 


Robinson Meets Nicodemus 


George Lawrence Parker 


S/H E exact place that will be occupied by Edwin 
Arlington Robinson cannot now be stated, so 
soon after his death on April 6. As he climbed 
to fame very slowly, and with plodding in- 
dustry, so his final abiding place will be only slowly 
erected; and there will be many, and are now many, 
who will honestly dispute his right to high permanence. 

But there is one poem of his which appears to me 

_to call for the consideration of religious minds. I 
will here confine myself to this poem, although with 
pleasure would I wander farther afield into the wide 
spaces of “Isaac and Archibald,” into the small stu- 
dios of character-drawing like ‘‘Flammonde,” ‘Rich- 
ard Corey,” “‘“Minniver Cheevy” and “The House on 
the Hill.”’ 

When I bought the small red copy of “Matthias 
at the Door’ in December, 1931, I had not a single 
anticipation of what the poem was about; I had not 
read a line of a review of it. I took it home from the 
bookshop in Boston expecting scarcely more than one 
more pleasurable beguilement through Mr. Robinson’s 
musical lines, and one or two additional hours of men- 
tal gymnastics in deciding for myself just what Mr. 
Robinson was intending to say. 

And both of these things met me at once. My 
recollection is that by moderate slow reading I went 
through the poem in about an hour and a half. I 
recollect too that I closed the book with a sigh and had 
to say to myself honestly, ‘Well, what of it; and 
what does he mean?”’ Having thus been honest with 
myself I turned again to be also honest with Mr. 
Robinson, “for,” I said, “it is plain that he deeply 
means something; art like this cannot be the clothing 
draped around a mental zero.” 

Three times I read the poem before the clue came 

_to me; yet in those three readings I was haunted by a 
sense of something familiar; the landscape of the poem 
had been trodden by my feet before, but where, under 
what leader? The haunting sense of unrecognized 
familiarity possessed me. 


Then, at long last, it came to me in the lines that 
are the nub of the whole story— 


You cannot die, Matthias, till you are born. 
You are down here too soon, and must go back. 
It’s imperative that you shall be born, 

Whether you will or not, before you die. 


Quickly I turned to the third chapter of St. John 
and listened to another poet whose words I had read 
thousands of times: “Jesus answered and said unto 
him (Nicodemus), ‘Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
Except a man be born again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God. Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye 
must be born again. The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh nor whither it goeth: so is 
every one that is born of the spirit.”’ I then knew my 
clue; I knew that two poets had reached hands across 
two thousand years to give the same eternal truth. 

Once finding the clue I read and read again the 
later poet and found his story everywhere interlocking 
and following, in broad scope if not in detail, the 
marked trail of the earlier poet. Fairly easy inter- 
pretations burst in upon me in every paragraph, until 
I had small room to doubt that Robinson had gone. 
back, consciously or unconsciously, to a very great. 
original for the germ of his thought. 

_ Soon after this I wrote to Mr. Robinson, asking: 
him if my strong suspicion was in any wise correct,. 
and received this reply—in part: 

“Dear Mr. Parker—I have read with great pleasure. 
your criticism, in interpretation of ‘Matthias at the 
Door,’ and I thank you for letting me see it. Whether: 
it deserves all your praise is not for me to say; I can 
only hope that there is a scent of life in it that will’ 
give 1t permanence. Your interpretation is entirely 
correct except in one respect’’—and then he goes on to: 
clear up for me the “‘sleep-walking’”’ of Matthias at. 
the door of the tomb, which, he says, had been some-- 
what wrongly read by others as well as myself, and. 


‘then, what I was preaching. 
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which he hoped to make clearer in later editions of 
the poem. 

We have, then, in ‘‘Mathias at the Door,” a recent 
retelling of the third chapter of St. John, a modern 
poem based on the timeless necessity that a man 
“must be born again.” For myself I see in this not 
some strange doctrine of “‘the new or second birth,” 
nor any theory of reincarnation. For myself I see the 
one simple great fact that our soul cannot “‘enter the 
kingdom of God,’ cannot have vital contact with 
reality, cannot discern its own soul-affairs, until a 
remolding takes place; a rebirth away from, or at 
Jeast out of, mere contactual and material experiences 
into or toward the nontangible but more real things 
of the spirit. Neither life itself nor any experience in 
life gets its true interpretation until we turn away from 
its outerness toward its innerness. Whether the 
process is a sudden volte face, perhaps like St. Paul’s, 
or like what we call conversion, or whether it is a 
gradual turning of life like the movements of the hours 
on a sundial, is not important. What is important 
is the fact that the soul must have a returning, or a 
reborning out of itself, and out of all its environment, 
toward a veritable ‘“‘new’’ kingdom, before it can sense 
at all its own self and its own values of reality. 

Now, into this suggested interpretation on which 
I had thus stumbled came to me many a memory to 
strengthen its leading. 

I remembered how as a boy I had heard the 
message ‘Ye must be born again” preached night 
after night in a “‘slum”’ mission to the outcasts, human 
wrecks, and wastrels of a large city. It was the pet 
text and the most insistent message sounded out to 
these wanderers. If it be possible to use the word, I 
was “‘fascinated”’ by the content of the message, and 
in very youthful ignorant fashion joined in preaching 
it to the unfortunates from whom my life was so far 
separated that I could not have really understood, 
I could see that it was 
literally true that what these poor outcasts needed 
was a real new start in life, a rebirth. 

Later I was impressed by the fact that this “Ye 
must be born again” was not often preached to other 
classes of society. I seldom heard it used before an 
average congregation or before college audiences. I 
gained a steadfast impression that it was only those 
who had wrecked their first birth who really needed a 
new or second birth. If one had done fairly well with 
his native surroundings he stood in small need of a 
complete recasting of his life. 

Yet I had a dim and clinging feeling that my sup- 
position here was wrong; yet why and how it was 
wrong I could not see. The same sense of some unex- 
plained error pursued me when I read William James’s 
“Varieties of Religious Experience,’’ when I read 
Harold Begbie’s ‘“T'wice-Born Men,’ and just a few 
years ago when I read John Masefield’s “Everlasting 
Mercy.” 

I felt, almost as if it were a burning sensation, 
that most of these types and examples of rebirth were 
drawn from those who had outwardly failed in the 
mere exteriors of decorous and conventional living; 
and that, in a sense, the third chapter of St. John was 
intended more for them than for those who had not 
so visibly come to wreckage. And thus, again only 


in a degree, the great utterance of Jesus had become 
a sort of “social class’ doctrine, a teaching meant for 
those defeated in the conventional proprieties of 
ordered and usual living. 

I felt my way as best I could through this error, 
for I was sure it was an error of my own; but scarcely 
did I reach the corrective of it until Robinson’s ‘‘Mat- 
thias’”’ led me to it. 

The chief point about Matthias, and about his 
need for new birth, is that he is a modern, respectable, 
successful, eminent, well-satisfied man. He had 
broken no outward laws, had come to no visible dis- 
grace of any sort, had met scarcely any deep disap- 
pointment of the dreams that were his. 


His natural station would inevitably 

Be somewhat on an eminence, like his house. 
Matthias was in harmony with his house, 

And with all else that interested him— 

From where he sat this afternoon 

All he could see was his— 


What more could one want? Why be born again? 
His “friendly retrospect”’ was one “‘of a good life with 
no disasters in, and no infirm mistakes.’’ Garth tells 
him, 
Your God, if you may still believe in Him, 
Created you so wrapped in rectitude 
That even your eyes are filmed a little with it. 


Hereis the picture of what most modern men strive 
for and wish to be. Lacking the touch of outer failure, 
the idea of a new birth is a foreign teaching to them. 

Then turning again to St. John I found that it 
was exactly to this type of man that the original poet 
announced his message of being reborn. Not to the 
outcasts; not to the wastrels of society; but to Nico- 
demus—‘‘Art thou a master in Israel and knowest not 
these things?” To the best representative of the cul- 
ture and society of his day Jesus spoke the demand for 
a thorough reorientation of life, a resetting that should 
be as vital and new as our physical birth. To Mary 
Magdalene, to the Woman at the Well who was so- 
ciety’s favorite outlander, to rough Simon, to blind 
beggars, Jesus spoke no such word, but to Nicodemus! 
To the learned and, indeed, to the rather fair-minded 
and certainly upright man! It is a surprising thing! 
Whatever else it may mean, it seems to mean that, 
however real may be our success with our original 
set-up, our first birth, there is no true success of soul 
until some second consciousness turns us on our pivot 
to face, for ourselves, first-hand and with indubitable 
originality, toward a new dawn of life, a new beginning 
of interpretation and appreciation. 

In the whole field of spiritual utterance I, for 
myself, find no deeper word than this. It pierces to 
the very heart of culture; it refuses to limit spiritual 
processes to any outer envelope; it lays a compelling 
hand on the whole process of thought; it seems to say 
that until the finest products of living and thinking are 
reversed, away from temporality to eternity, it is 
quite useless to try to improve our coarser and lower 
products. It is our best that ever needs new life. 

So, Mr. Robinson brings Success to the bar of 
poetic judgment, and so he tells Matthias the ancient 
secret. Out of the death of Garth the failure, the 
death of Natalie, Matthias’s wife, and of Timberlake 
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the poet who himself was reborn by his generous re- 
nunciation of Natalie for Matthias’s sake, the poet 
seeks to enter the dulled mind of Matthias with the 
supreme truth that his success meant absolutely noth- 
ing at all; and that there were three who had caught 
some glimpse of the truth of a new birth, and who had 
really died to save him, Matthias. 
And at last— 


In Matthias was a warmth of life, 

Or birth, defending and sustaining him 

With patience, and with an expectancy 

That he had said would never in life again 

Be his to know. There were long hours to wait, 
And dark hours; and he met their length and darkness 


With a vast gratitude that humbled him 

And warmed him while he waited for the dawn. 

That warmth presaged the new birth. And even 
if Matthias, like Nicodemus, could not openly be the 
sort of disciple that John and Peter were, nevertheless 
he entered the circle of those who have ceased to be- 
guile themselves with the outer traditions of an excel- 
lency that can only retain its excellence by complete 
renewal and originality. 

After ‘‘Matthias’’ was published I was not sur 
prised to find that Mr. Robinson called his next volume 
of verses ““Nicodemus.”’ But the one poem bearing 
that name was only a shadow Nicodemus in compari- 
son with the real Nicodemus in Matthias. 


Christians and Criminals 
Walter Webster Argow 


magazine article something that we have 
been thinking about for a long time—only 
somehow we have just never come to the 
place of putting it down ourselves. It was only a short 
time ago that I read such an article in one of our 
leading magazines. It was entitled “Christians and 
Criminals.” 

It went along very pleasantly for several pages 
with a sort of Cyrano de Bergerac criticism of our 
modern church-attenders. For instance, it asked 
how many of those devout persons are there who, call- 
ing themselves Christians, know anything about the 
local jail just a few blocks down the street? I can 
imagine the author blushing warmly as she admitted 
that she, for one, knew nothing about it. So, finding 
herself in good company, she called to her fellow- 
Christians to come join her in an organization which 
I will call “The Society for the Investigation of the 
Local Jail.’ 

Then she goes on to reminisce about a picture she 
saw once when she was a little girl, in which a multi- 
tude of devils were united in driving a sinner down 
the pathway to Hell—and she remembers wondering 
at the time why there weren’t any angels there to drag 
him back. As a matter of fact, she says that she is 
still wondering—wondering this time if there are any 
people now who are interested in trying to drag 
criminals back from the jaws of jail. 

Perhaps I don’t do the author justice. I will 
give her credit for being sincere and expressing a 
grand idea; but, I am afraid that if I were a jail-bird, 
and had read her article, I would keep my weather 
eye cocked for her and her band of investigators and 
be prepared to dive into the depths of my cell until 
they had passed me by. This particular brand of 
Christian brotherliness is all right between magazine 
covers, but it has no place in a jail. 

_ They call me the “Welfare Worker” out at the 
jail, and I hate it—I hate it because every single fellow 
who has done time behind the bars tries to play me 
for a sucker. It seems to me that these men must 
figure that through me they can get a little back on 
society for the way it has cooped them up. And the 
worst part of it is, I find myself doing favors for these 
ellows in spite of whatever they may think about me. 


A fellow can have committed some nasty piece of 
business, but as long as he has come into my sphere 
of service I’ll extend him a hand and listen to his 
story if he wants to tell it. For, unless a fellow has 
admitted his crime with malicious intent, I figure 
that there’s something queer about him, and society 
is just as much a criminal for slapping him into this 
musty cage to do penance, as heis. It’s all very hazy 
to me anyway—this business of locking a man up. 
Just what’s supposed to be gained by it? In my humble 
opinion it’s come time to examine some of our ideas 
on this matter, and while we’re at it we might as well 
examine some of our institutions, too. Christian or 
criminal, I’d be glad to join up with some organization 
whose business it is to look into the mechanism of our 
Pra and to look over the fellows who run the ma- 
chine. 

A friend of mine who has had a good deal of ex- 
perience in the field of prisons and their management 
once told me that it was futile to get all steamed up 
about the present state of affairs, because it was going 
to be a long time before anything would happen any- 
way. The people, he said, are still buying punishment 
instead of rehabilitation. That seemed rather pessi- 
mistic to me, but I’m afraid it may be true. If we 
spent as much money trying to prevent crime as we 
do in building higher and thicker walls for our peni- 
tentiaries, we might be as far along the road of human 
understanding today as are doctors and the hospitals. 
We are building prisons today to take care of the 
criminals in a generation yet unborn. We have been 
spending fortunes in compiling statistics and getting 
facts relative to the problem of crime, but our prisons 
are still being run in the manner of an eighteenth 
century jail. This is a day of topsy-turviness, a day 
of sacrifice and sentimentality, a day of great ex- 
tremes. As the wise Mr. Dick says in “David Cop- 
perfield,” “‘It’s a mad world, ah, yes indeedy, it’s a mad, 
mad world.” But that isn’t going to get us any- 
where, and neither is buying punishment, or writing 
books about criminals. Maybe our author friend is 
right. Let’s get going—let’s do something—let’s 
look into our jails and prisons and cut out some of 
the drain on our pocketbooks. 

As I see it, there are two places where we can be- 
gin looking: one, at the criminal himself to see what 
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causes him to be that way; and then, at our treatment 
of the man after he has been apprehended. There are 
a good many theories of crime and its causes. One 
man says that it is a habit, or a business: a fellow 
starts in on a life against the law and keeps on that 
way, just as another man begins factory work or 
insurance or dentistry and keeps at it all his life. 
Somebody else says that crime is due to the bad ex- 
amples set by the movies. The psychiatrist suggests 
that the criminal may be suffering from a lingering 
physical or mental disorder, and the sociologist sug- 
gests that if a man were given a chance to make a 
living wage he would be too contented and occupied 
with living to run the risk of stealing. They all more 
or less agree that it is an effort to get something for 
nothing that gets a man in trouble. The minister 
seems to be the only one to place most of the blame on 
the man himself. He figures that the criminal just 
isn’t living right, that he isn’t living in accordance 
with the laws of brotherly love. 

So with all this banquet of theories Mr. Citizen 
can take his choice and be sure that he’s partly right 
anyway. And they are partly right—these theories. 
Studies show us that the maldistribution of wealth, 
personality disorders, poor environment, etc., do 
cause people to commit what we call crime. Like 
alcoholism, crime is a symptom of a disease—a disease 
of the social order—and sometimes a man continues 
to indulge in crime, as in drink, long after the original 
cause has disappeared. A criminal may be likened to 
the purulent matter which surrounds a thorn in so- 
ciety’s flesh. But we shouldn’t blame the infection 
for the pain, we should go after the thorn! 

Suppose we look now at our institutions. The 
best way to look at one of these is to go to see one in 
person. Ask your guide to show you what they do 
with the men who don’t behave, and be sure you find 
out! Don’t be satisfied with the chapel or the library 
or an innocuous-looking cell-block. And after you 
have had your fill of these scenes, go back to your 
comfortable home or lowly shack and imagine your- 
self among those prison surroundings day in and out 
for six months to six years. And if you relish the 
picture, go out and throw a brick through your neigh- 
borhood druggist’s window. 

Or if you prefer the arm-chair kind of investiga- 
tion, there are plenty of books in the library which 
have been written in the past few years about life 
behind the bars. 

Or try the Handbook of American Prisons and 
Reformatories instead of a Van Dine murder some night 
—and see if you can find the guilty party in this case. 

Putting the physical equipment of our prisons 
to one side, let us ask those in charge what is being 
done toward making the inmate’s experience profitable, 
toward making him better equipped to go out again 
into the social order. How many of our penal centers 
are interested in finding out why this man committed 
this particular crime, let alone trying to do anything 
about his re-education. Like as not the officials 
will tell you that they are doing, to the best of their 
ability, exactly what they are being paid for, and that 
is, keeping the offender out of society’s midst for the 
time demanded by the law. Perhaps we should have 
no quarrel with a man who is doing his duty, but it 


has always seemed to me that, in the field of public 
service, he does his duty who works for the better- 
ment of the public he serves. No official of a prison 
is ever working for the betterment of society if his 
program stops at simple custody. The forces of law 
may mark time while the criminal is put away, but 
the forces of crime are never asleep. If we should 
visit the public library we should find row upon row 
of books on crime, and in these books we should find 
suggestions, programs, and observations—plans worked 
out and evaluated—all on the problem of crime and 
its prevention. The criminal is understood in these 
volumes. Yet how much of all this research material 
finds its way into our practical penology—how many 
of these resources are being tapped by the men who 
are actually running our prisons? There is the rub. 

I believe there is a new dawn breaking. Society 
is waking up from the slumber into which it has been 
cast by the lullabies of professional politicians. We 
are beginning to examine the product we have been 
purchasing on the instalment plan, and we are realizing 
that it is not as the advertisers promised. Our present 
prison system does not check crime—it merely records 
it. 

An editorial in the April 15 New Haven Journal- 
Courier, commenting on Dr. Hornell Hart’s speech 
before the Convention of Connecticut Social Workers, 
runs as follows: “‘As long as legislators, says he, are 
more concerned with party politics, with patronage 
passing, with personal advantage through submission 
to pressure groups, they will have scant regard for 
the long range significance of all the ‘living facts’ 
social service workers can collect.’ In commenting 
on Dr. Hart’s speech, the editor stressed the fact that 
Dr. Hart was speaking to social workers. ‘‘They can 
chase facts. It is the job of the public in general to 
chase legislators.” ; 

We are beginning to nudge each other and say: 
Look here, this isn’t what we bought. As Christians 
in this new era, it is our duty to look around us and 
gather our friends together and see what’s being done 
in our prisons; and if we shirk that, saying nothing as 
we contemplate the shoddy structure in our hands, 
we are just as clearly criminal as the man who, seeing 
the Bank of the People being robbed, remains in 
cynical silence shrugging his shoulders. 


Prison Cells 


Six by three and a half, 
And seven high; 

Such are the holes in which 
Men live and die. 


Kennels for dogs are these, 
Not for human souls— 

Even if black they be— 
Paying their doles. 


Wages of sin, say you, 
Yes, and much more: 
What part of all they pay 

Lies at your door? 


Until the cells grow wide 
Justice will fail: 
Men still have burning hearts 
Though bound in jail! 
Don C., Seitz. 
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RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Fred C. Carr 


The Rhode Island Universalist Convention held its ninety- 
eighth annual session June 5, at the First Universalist Church, 
Woonsocket, with the pastor, the Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, 
president, presiding. 

An attitude of forward-looking interest in community and 
social betterment, in denominational missionary projects and in 
increased service of churches was indicated in reports, discussions 
and resolutions, in contrast to the imperative interest in main- 
taining the status quo which prevailed in recent conventions. 
While churches still feel the economic difficulties of the later 
years, programs of service, increased activities of church societies, 
new organizations and planned effort to enliven meetings were 
reported. 

Among the resolutions presented by the Rev. John M. Fogle- 
song, chairman of the Committee on Resolutions and Recom- 
mendations, were support of the Doolittle Home for Aged Persons, 
the Rhode Island Anti-Saloon League, to which $25 was voted, 
the Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Children, to which $10 was 
voted. It was also voted to give $50 to the General Sunday 
School Association. The social interests of the Convention in- 
cluded approval of the establishing of clinics under competent 
medical supervision by the Rhode Island Society for Birth Con- 
trol, legislation by Congress prohibiting the advertising of in- 
toxicating liquors, education concerning the evils of intoxicating 
liquors and legislative measures to abolish dine-dance resorts. 
The Convention urged rescinding the legalization of pari-mutuel 
betting in Rhode Island, and concurred in similar action taken on 
this subject by the Union Ministers’ Association of Rhode Island 
recently, to rescind the race track and betting law. 

Further, it was resolved that, ‘‘believing that ‘as the twig is 
bent the tree’s inclined,’ we commend the systematic teaching of 
Peace in our church schools.”’ This statement on peace deplored 
increase of armaments, profit in warfare, crossing of boundaries 
of our country by any of our forces for national defence, and re- 
quested that this Convention through our representative in 
Japan, Dr. Harry M. Cary, assure the people of Japan, ‘“‘who are 
as desirous of peace as we are, that we deeply regret this gesture,” 
namely, the present naval maneuvers at the door of a friendly 
people, and ‘‘heartily desire the continuance of cordial, peaceable 
relations between our respective countries.” 

Officers and trustees as presented by the chairman of the 
Committee on Nominations, William B. Spooner, and elected 
were: President, the Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood; vice-president, 
Fred B. Perkins; treasurer, Edwin S. Burlingham; secretary, 
Fred C. Carr; trustees for three years, Walter A. Batty and the 
Rev. John M. Foglesong; trustee of the Universalist Publishing 
House, Earl Robinson of Harrisville; Fellowship Committee, the 
Rev. William Couden, the Rev. John M. Foglesong, the Rev. E. 
Dean Ellenwood, Chapin T. Arnold, and the Rev. Frederick S. 
Walker. 

The Rev. Arthur M. Soule was accorded repeated tribute 
during the session for his untiring and excellent work for the 
Convention and the church at Harrisville since 1922, and regret 
was expressed that the state had lost him when he assumed the 
pastorate of the Taunton Universalist church May 1. Welcome 
to the state was given the Rev. Charles Priest Hall, recently re- 
signed from West Somerville, Mass., because of illness. Mr. Hall 
has lately assumed charge of the Valley Falls church, and is 
happily received by his former parish. Mr. Couden facetiously 
stated that Rhode Island “‘had traded its Soule for a Hall.” 

Mr. Soule preached the occasional sermon of the Convention. 
Mr. Ellenwood, assisted by Mr. Foglesong and Mr. Couden, ad- 
ministered the communion. 

Miss Gertrude Whipple, chairman of the Conference Com- 
mittee, reported two well attended Conferences during the year: 
one in the autumn on missionary subjects, with Mrs. James 
McCauley, Mrs. E. Dean Ellenwood and Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
speakers; another on Ash Wednesday with Dr. A. Gertrude Earle 
and Prof. A. S. Cole of Tufts College, speakers. 


A highly commended feature of the Convention during the 
last four years, under the leadership of Mr. Soule, has been the 
broadcasting of the Gospel of Good News from Station WEAN, 
Providence, Monday, at 7.30 a.m. Continuance was voted and 
commendation given Mr. Soule for his efficiency. 

Edwin S. Burlingham, treasurer, reported a balance of 
$526.65. The report of Miss Clara B. Mowry, chairman of the 
Committee on Religious Education, was a comprehensive survey 
of young people’s activities and church schools. Mrs. Albert J. 
Niebels reported on the year’s program of the Providence In- 
stitute of Liberal Religious Education. 

Miss Marion L. Gardner gave an illuminating report of the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Association of Rhode Island, 
and urged increased membership. Herbert D. Goff, trustee of the 
Publishing House, urged concerted efforts in parishes to increase 
the number of subscriptions to The Christian Leader among mem- 
bers. 

The session closed with an address by Dr. Vincent E. Tom- 
linson, of the First Church, Worcester, Mass., on “Religion 
around the World.” His inimitable ability to portray vividly 
his observations and impressions during eight months of world 
travel held his Rhode Island friends spellbound, and incited 
questions concerning interests near to the heart of Universalists. 
He received the warm welcome always ready whenever he con- 


sents to visit Rhode Island. 
y * * * 


BRAINS vs. THIGHS 
Ralph Grieser 


A booklet published by the American Civil Liberties Union 
in January last entitled ‘‘So This Is Free Speech!”’ indicates what 
is happening to freedom in America. Will it long be possible for 
groups and individuals to enjoy free speech, free press, free as- 
sociation, and free assemblage which our country has long 
claimed to guarantee? The camera reveals what has happened 
in America in the past year when lecturers, workers, farmers, 
home relief subjects, and hungry families attempted to speak and 
associate freely. What will the new 1935 ‘So This Is Free 
Speech” scrapbook reveal? 

As we face this issue, it will be helpful to remember one 
simple law of learning. I refer to the law of use and disuse. 
Any athlete knows that by use he is able to build up a set of 
muscles for his particular game. Any unemployed worker knows 
that when he has loafed for a few months his muscles get soft. 
These people know that by use we develop our physical equip- 
ment, and by disuse we either never develop it or allow it to get 
soft. The same laws, interestingly enough, apply to one’s brain 
skill and to one’s soul—or whatever you might choose to call that 
part of your being which sympathizes, loves and enjoys. 

Henry Thoreau once said: ‘“The intellect is a cleaver; it dis- 
cerns and rifts its way into the secret of things. . . . My instinct 
tells me that my head is an organ for burrowing, as some crea- 
tures use their snout and fore-paws, and with it I would mine 
and burrow my way through these hills.” He felt something of 
the importance of one’s brain, and knew also that use would make 
it a better instrument. 

Today there is a movement abroad which, to the contrary, 
discounts the brain and puts its confidence in the strong arm or 
the mighty thigh. Fascism declares that it shall think with its 
“thigh!” It plans to strike, to act, to do something dramatic, in 
an attempt to overcome fear—possibly it would do a little think- 
ing afterward. Above all, it is placing a heavy hand upon 
“brain thinking” which pours out ‘dangerous thoughts.” 

Let it be remembered that this “blood thinking” of the 
Fascist movement has worked havoc to culture, as we have seen 
in its short history. We have witnessed in Germany the burning 
of great books, the exile of an Einstein and of artists, and even 
the prohibition of modern, rational architecture. In Italy, a 
visitor was unable to find any recent Italian literature on the 
counters of the book shops. In other words, Fascism is an anti- 
cultural outbreak. It matches “blood thinking” against “brain 
thinking.” 
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Further, their one principle, whether conscious or uncon- 
scious, is to save the present order of things at the expense of 
both mind and spirit. To accomplish this end they oppose 
thinking, jeer at culture, prevent free speech, free press, free as- 
sociation and free assemblage. With this premise “‘they have 
realized,”’ according to John Strachey in “‘Literature and Dialec- 
tical Materialism,” that fron their “point of view all thoughts 
are today dangerous thoughts. They have grasped the fact that 
all logic and reason is dangerous to the continuance of the present 
economic system. For once you begin to think about that sys- 
tem and its present consequences you will be driven into opposition 
to it. 

“Hence, the Nazis, both in propaganda, and by practical 
destructive action, attempt to prevent any mental activity which 
can be dignified by the name of thinking. Nazi propaganda re- 
iterates a hundred times that cerebration is an unimportant, con- 
temptible activity; that good Nordies ‘think with their blood;’ 
that only inferior creatures such as Jews, non-Aryans, pacifists, 
Marxists, and the like, attach importance to such logical conclu- 
sions as that twice two make four and not five. If Nordic blood 
tells us that two and two make five, then they do. For this 
‘blood thinking’ is superior to ‘brain thinking’ and we should 
base our actions upon it. I do not think that there is any doubt 
but that this is the explanation of why fascism attacks every 
form of culture.” 

What then will be the contour of the coming American? 
Will he stand by freedom and thus develop the instrument of his 
brain, or will he be whipped up by fear to over-develop his thigh? 

a 
WHAT TO SEE IN WASHINGTON 
IV Carrying Out the L’Enfant Plan 


Washington, the National Capital, with its 668 parks, its 
broad tree-lined avenues and its magnificent public buildings, 
has not been thrown together by chance. 

The entire development of the city has been along what is 
known as the L’Enfant plan. It is true that this plan has not 
been adhered to closely and continuously throughout the years, 
but in the main there has been adherence to it and it is the model 
that is being followed today. There have been deviations from 
it, but Charles W. Elliott, II, of the National Park and Planning 
Commission, is authority for the statement that such deviations 
usually have caused trouble. 

There was a time, for example, when Andrew Jackson, Presi- 
dent of the United States, in the midst of a discussion as to where 
the U. S. Treasury building should be, walked forth and stuck a 
cane into the ground, saying, ‘‘The building shall be here.” It 
was placed on the spot designated by Jackson. Today, with its 
Greek architecture, it is one of the show places of Washington, 
but as a result of Jackson’s impulsiveness it is so situated as to 
shut off the view of the White House from the Capitol, an ob- 
struction that was not contemplated by L’Enfant, and a blunder 
that cannot be corrected. 

The Mall, now one of the show places of Washington, existed 
as an idea in the mind of L’Enfant. But the development of this 
area was greatly neglected and only in recent years has it come 
into its own. The Mall, as is well known, extends from the 
Capitol to the Lincoln Memorial, and takes in the landscaped 
areas of the U: S. Department of Agriculture, the seventy acres of 
the Sylvan Theater surrounding the Washington Monument, 
and the Smithsonian Grounds. Undoubtedly L’Enfant, if he 
could now see the Mall with its two million dollar Lincoln Me- 
morial and great reflecting pool, would feel that his work had not 
been in vain. : 

Soon Pennsylvania Avenue from the White House almost 
to the Capitol grounds is to be bordered on one side by the 
greatest array of public buildings in the history of the world— 
the “$200,000,000 worth of government buildings in the Federal 
Triangle.” Here again is a tribute to L’Enfant and his capabili- 
ties. His idea was to have the mile stretch between the White 
House and the “hill,” a scene of great beauty with mansions of 
foreign ministers, gardens, sloping lawns and a great religious 


temple. These will not rise, but in their place and following in a 
way his suggestion, will be the massive government buildings 
heralded by the seventeen million dollar Department of Com- 
merce home algeady completed. 

So, after the vicissitudes of the years, the memory of L’En- 
fant lives. This man, endowed with the creative instinct, in one 
short year completed the basic plans for the Capital of a great 


nation. 
* * * 


THE INSTITUTE AT SHELTER NECK 


A few years ago the Alliance of Unitarian Women deeded 
their property at Shelter Neck in Pender County to the Univer- 
salist Convention of North Carolina. This year the Young 
People’s Institute, which has been meeting at White Lake, held 
its annual session at Shelter Neck June 10-16. 

Rev. W. H. Skeels taught a class in “‘Applied Universalism.”’ 
He imparted to the young people some of his own love of Uni- 
versalist ideals and sense of the necessity and importance of 
the work we have to do. Miss Sallie Wilkins lectured on “' Fa- 
mous Americans.”’ Otis Skinner, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Car- 
rie Chapman Catt, Mary E. Wooley, and Edna St. Vincent 
Millay were among those presented. Rev. John T. Fitzgerald 
gave a course in Church History. Dr. H. L. Canfield gave remi- 
niscences of some actors, including Henry Irving, Edwin Booth, 
Ellen Terry and Sarah Bernhardt. 

Miss Edna Williams had charge of the music. Mrs. John E. 
Williams and Mrs. Clennie Outlaw were the thoughtful and ef- 
ficient house mothers. 

On Sunday Dr. Canfield preached to a large congregation on 
“Unfinished Tasks.”’ He maintained that the social ideals of 
Israelite prophets and of Jesus and his early followers remain 
woefully unrealized today. ‘‘This fact points very definitely to 
the tasks which the Christian Church of today must recognize 
and carry out.” 

The institute was considered a gratifying success from the 
standpoint both of attendance and the quality of the work ac- 
complished. 

Miss Mary Lou Wilkins, of Rose Hill, was elected president 
of the institute, Leroy Simmons of Seven Springs vice-president, 
and Miss Lucile Ward of Rose Hill, secretary-treasurer. Miss 
Hazel Robinson of Ingold and F. L. Suttles of Greensboro were 
named as trustees, and they, together with the officers, form the 
executive committee. 

At a meeting of the newly elected executive committee fol- 
lowing the regular sessions, an outline of courses for the Institute 
next year was agreed upon. 

For the next institute there will be courses on “‘The Past, 
Present and Future of the Universalist Church,” led by Rev. 
John Fitzgerald of Seven Springs; “‘Religious Education,” led by 
Rev. W. H. Skeels of Rocky Mount; ‘‘Music,” by Miss Edna 
Williams of Fayetteville; ‘“Biographical Sketches of Important 
People,” by Miss Sallie Wilkins of Rose Hill; ““The World’s 
Choicest Literature,’ Dr. H. L. Canfield of Greensboro; ‘‘So- 
ciology,” F. L. Suttles of Greensboro; ‘‘First Aid and Physical 
Training,’’ Miss Lucile Ward of Rose Hill. Mrs. Skeels of Rocky 
Mount will be the dramatic director, and Miss Annie Maxwell 
of Seven Springs devotional director. The preacher of the oc- 
casional sermon will be Rev. O. E. Bryant of Clinton. 

Dr. Canfield writes: 

“Shelter Neck is a dream of a place. The youngsters are 
thrilled by it. The spirit of the institute was of the finest, and the 
work conscientiously carried through. 

“The closing event was the preaching service Sunday morn- 
ing, which was indeed impressive. The special singing was by 
the institute choir, which had been trained by the music direc- 
tor, Miss Edna Williams. The solo, ‘How Beautiful upon the 
Mountains,’ was rendered by Mrs. W. H. Skeels. A picnic din- 
ner was served on the spacious grounds, shaded by large trees— 
white, water and live oak, beech and long-leaf pine, draped with 
Spanish moss. About 175 people were present, many from a dis- 
tance of from twenty-five to fifty miles.” 
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Understanding Our World 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK SURRENDERS NORJH CHINA 


The unconditional acceptance of Japan’s demands on June 9 
by General Ho Ying-ching, Minister of War in the Nanking 
government, has since been ratified by the Central Political 
Council at Nanking, highest political authority of the Kuomin- 
tang regime. With the new governing authorities of the Peiping- 
Tientsin area holding office at the will of the Japanese military, 
north China is at present undergoing a political reorganization 
similar to that of ‘“Manchoukuo” early in 1932. 

While the Nanking authorities have been given until June 
20 to carry out the Japanese demands, their actual execution is 
already far advanced. General Yu Hsueh-chung, former gover- 
nor of Hopei province, has been removed from office. His Fifty- 
first Army has been ordered to Tung-kuan, in Shensi province, 
where General Yu will devote his attention to anti-Communist 
operations. A new garrison commander, mayor and police com- 
missioner—all amenable to the Japanese—have been installed in 
Tientsin. The branch offices of the Kuomintang in north China, 
both political and military, have been closed. The railways are 
crowded by a general evacuation of the Peiping-Tientsin area on 
the part of all regular government troops. Sections of the pro- 
vincial armies, however, are permitted to remain, as in the case 
of the forces of General Shang Chen, new garrison commander at 
Tientsin. 

The Nanking authorities are taking extraordinary precau- 
tions to guard against the possibility of popular resistance to its 
unreserved capitulation. Chinese-language papers in north 
China have been forbidden to print news regarding the crisis and 
the nature of the Japanese demands. General Ho Ying-ching is 
also reported to have ordered special precautions against mutiny 
when the Chinese soldiers learn the real reason for their transfer 
to the south. These actions represent a continuation of the 
policy which Kuomintang officials in north China have enforced 
for at least a year. Last fall and winter the authorities carried 
through a series of widespread arrests of anti-Japanese elements 
among the faculty and students of educational institutions in 
Peiping and Tientsin- During the past three months more than 
100 Chinese newspapers and periodicals have been suspended or 
suppressed in the Peiping-Tientsin area. The official personnel 
of most minor posts, and many major ones, has been constantly 
changed, in order to weed out any officials who showed impatience 
with the policy of non-resistance. This policy has been defended 
on the ground that China is too weak to fight and must not pro- 
voke Japan. Its actual results in north China, however, have 
been to pave the way for the current aggressive moves by the 
Japanese military and guarantee their success without the 
necessity of firing a shot. From a broader point of view, it has 
also stifled the growth of a vigorous Chinese nationalism, evi- 
denced before 1931, on which the protection of China’s inde- 
pendence must ultimately depend. 

For the immediate future, it seems likely that the Japanese 
will be thoroughly occupied with their reorganization of the 
north China regime. When this task has been completed, how- 
ever, it is certain that they will take further steps to complete 
their domination of China. In this connection a report recently 
circulated in China asserts that diplomatic quarters in Peiping 
believe the Tangku truce of May 31, 1933, in addition to the 
published agreement relating to the “demilitarized area,’ in- 
cluded a number of secret protocols embodying the substance of 
the Twenty-one Demands. This view would go far to explain the 
importance attached to the Tangku truce by the Japanese 
authorities and the otherwise inexplicable references to it which 
accompanied their recent demands. It would also supply the 
reason for Nanking’s long list of concessions to Japan since 1933: 
the restoration of through railway traffic between Peiping and 
Mukden, the resumption of postal communications with Man- 
choukuo, the refunding of the “Nishihara” loans, the establish- 
ment of customs posts along the Great Wall, and the tariff 
favors to Japanese goods. In constantly referring to the Tangku 


truce the Japanese authorities, under this interpretation, are 
in effect calling for the fulfillment of additional pledges which 
the Nanking regime has so far been unable to carry out. Unless 
a broad popular uprising, analogous, to the student movement of 
1919, throws off Nanking’s suppression of anti-Japanese elements 
and finds means to combat Tokyo’s growing encroachments, the 
result will be the extinction of what little remains of China’s 


independence. 
T. A. Bisson. 


NEW PREMIERS AT THE HELM 


On June 7 the governments in both Great Britain and France 
changed hands. In Britain Prime Minister J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald relinquished his post to Stanley Baldwin as part of a 
long-heralded reconstruction of the Cabinet. In France Pierre 
Laval finally succeeded in forming a government after an inter- 
regnum of three days following the defeat of the short-lived 
Bouisson ministry. The two new governments continue to rep- 
resent, at least in principle, a national union of parties, and no 
fundamental changes in policies are expected to materialize. 

The reshuffling of the British Cabinet was necessitated not 
only by the failing health of Premier MacDonald, but also by his 
loss of popularity, which deprived him of effectiveness as a politi- 
cal leader. Mr. Baldwin, as head of the Conservative Party 
which dominates the Cabinet, is expected to carry more authority 
than his predecessor. The former Prime Minister, however, re- 
mains in the Cabinet as Lord President of the Council, and his 
son, Malcolm MacDonald, has been made Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. The second most important change took place in 
the Foreign Office, where Sir John Simon, whose conduct of foreign 
policy has been severely criticized, was displaced and awarded 
the consolation prize of the Home Office. Sir Samuel Hoare, who 
as Secretary of State for India has just successfully piloted the 
India Bill through the House of Commons, has been rewarded 
with the Foreign Office, while a new cabinet post of Minister for 
League of Nations Affairs has been created for Anthony Eden, 
whose candidacy for the Foreign Office was opposed because of 
his youth. Mr. Eden’s appointment constitutes not only a recog- 
nition of his skill as a negotiator but also reflects Premier Bald- 
win’s desire to strengthen the collective system for the preserva- 
tion of peace. To appease the advocates of economic planning, 
Lord Eustace Percy, a leader among the Left Wing Conserva- 
tives, has been added to the Cabinet as minister without port- 
folio, but it is doubtful whether this action presages serious con- 
sideration of Lloyd George’s New Deal. The political composi- 
tion of the new Cabinet remains about the same. The National 
Liberals and National Laborites each retain three posts, while the 
Conservatives increase their representation from fourteen to six- 
teen. 

The success achieved by Pierre Laval in forming a new gov- 
ernment and obtaining special powers from Parliament the fol- 
lowing day terminates, at least for the time being, the political 
crisis which threatened to force France off the gold standard. 
The Radical Socialists, who had previously been instrumental in 
defeating the Flandin and Bouisson governments, finally agreed 
to support Premier Laval after two days of negotiations had con- 
vinced the Left Wing elements in the party that an accord with 
the Socialists was impossible. In return the new Premier under- 
took to confine his request for special powers to measures guard- 
ing against speculation and providing for the “defence of the 
franc.” These powers will expire on October 31 and all decrees 
must be ratified by Parliament before the end of the year. This 
procedure represents a compromise between the position of the 
Radical Socialists and that of the Bank of France, which insisted ~ 
throughout the crisis that only a government equipped with full 
powers to effect drastic reductions in public expenditure could 
expect the Bank’s cooperation in saving the franc. 

John C. DeWilde. 
Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association, 
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Reactions of Our Readers 
TO GO WITH THE DIEFFENBACH ARTICLE about a God of love, one in whom she could believe. I think she 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Did you happen to run across the statement of Dr. A. Clay- 
ton Powell, pastor of the Abyssinian Baptist church in Harlem? 
Here is the account as it appears in The Christian Century, June 
12, third column of page 798. 

“Dr. A. Clayton Powell, gifted pastor of the Abyssinian 
Baptist Church in Harlem, has tendered his resignation. Dr. 
Powell came to this church over twenty-five years ago. Under 
his leadership it has become one of the greatest Negro churches 
of this country. His statement accompanying his resignation is 
such a sensible and forthright utterance that we wish we could 
give it in full. For plain common sense on this whole vexed 
question of retirement it has seldom been equaled. Dr. Powell 
said in part: ‘No man who has passed three score years and ten 
is physically able to perform the pastoral duties of a large con- 
gregation like yours. He may be, and he should be, a richer and 
better preacher than ever, but he is not qualified to visit the sick 
and respond to other demands where physical strength is re- 
quired. I have seen more than one church weakened and crip- 
pled by old ministers who clung to their pastoral office for senti- 
mental and other unwise reasons long after they should have 
retired. The Abyssinian Church is greater than any or all the 
preachers she has had. Pastors come and pastors go, but the 
church like Tennyson’s Brook must go on forever without let 
or hindrance. I have prayed that I might have wisdom and 
grace to go at the proper time. . . . Until the hour I fall asleep, 
I shall be happy to give advice and help in any way possible, but 
this advice and help will be given only when sought by your 
next pastor.’ ”’ 

Isn’t that magnificent? 

Gustav H. Ulrich. 

Fori Plain, N.Y. 


* * 


SHALL WE MARK MRS. HANAFORD’S GRAVE? 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

Knowing that all that was mortal of the Rev. Phoebe Hana- 
ford rests in the cemetery at Orleans, about two miles from my 
home, I recently visited the grave. But for a record made on a 
small marker on Mrs. Hanaford’s daughter’s grave adjoining, 
I could not have found the mother’s resting place at all. For 
Mrs. Hanaford’s grave has neither monument nor marker, and 
it impresses me that this is not right. 

Now I am wondering if through the Leader it would not be 
entirely proper to start a movement to obtain sufficient funds 
to provide some suitable marker for this outstanding woman. 

Benj. F. Butler. 

Seneca Castle, N. Y. 
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CHEERING WORDS FROM CALIFORNIA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was so interested in your letter in the Leader last week, I 
feel moved to write and tell you that it was ‘‘Father’’ Whitte- 
more who converted my mother to Universalism when she was 
seventeen years of age, way back in the early 1830’s. She and 
my father, who were married two years later, were always 
loyal Universalists, and my father, who was a carpenter by trade 
in his young days, helped build three Universalist churches— 
one in Norway, Maine, where he was born, one in Westfield, 
Mass., where I.was born, and the third one either in Westfield, 
to replace one that was burned, or in Westbrook, Maine, where 
he and mother lived for several years before going to Westfield. 
I have forgotten which, it was so long ago that I heard about it. 

It was when mother was living with her parents in West- 
brook that she heard that a Universalist minister was to preach 
in Portland and she determined to hear him, and so went to Port- 
land, unbeknown to her mother, and heard, for the first time, 


loved Mr. Whittemore from that time on. I have heard her say 
so many times that she could never love her mother’s God. He 
was too cruel. My grandmother was an old-time Methodist. 

Pardon a personal word. We came to Riverside about the 
time Dr. Selleck did, fifteen years ago, and he was our minister 
in Providence, R. I., for fifteen years, so we feel that we know 
him pretty well, and we think he preaches just as well now as he 
ever did. 

I cannot close without telling you how very much my 
husband and I enjoy the Leader. All your Cruisings and your 
Nature and Human Nature articles are a delight. We hope you 
will long continue to edit the Leader and I hope the next time you 
come to Riverside I shall be at home, for I would so like to meet 
Johannes. I was East when you were here in 1925. And please 
bring the ‘‘Madame,” for we want to know her, too. 

Sarah E. Oatley. 

Riverside, Calif. 


* * 


GOOD LAW : BAD GOVERNMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have not written you in a great many months, despite the 
fact that I rarely ever read an issue of our wonderful church paper 
without a “mental reaction,’ usually favorable, to most every- 
thing I have read therein. I meant to have sent you a ‘‘reaction’”’ 
on your great editorial, “What We Have Tried to Do,” but one 
thing and another sidetracked that reaction, as “‘one thing and 
another’ often sidetracks our good impulses in practically all of 
the many things that should call forth praises and a “‘thank you.” 

Today’s issue of The Christian Leader carries an editorial, 
“Good Law: Bad Government,” and the adroit phrasing, as usual, 
permits it to come under the class usual to your fine appreciation 
of words, so as to criticize whatever does not wholly confirm to 
your own notions. 

For example, where you say “‘there can be such a thing as an 
inelastic constitution, and there can be such a thing as bad 
government coming from an inelasticconstitution,”’ that illustrates 
what I have already said—that you sometimes skate on very 
thin ice, and most always get away with it. The conclusion 
which follows in the next paragraph, that “‘in times of peril and 
emergency it is imperative to entrust extraordinary powers to an 
executive,” to my mind is considerably off color—and comes by 
way of criticism, a thing Roosevelt showed poor grace in receiving, 
setting a poor example to the American people. 

As little as I care for the old saying of Decatur, ‘‘My coun- 
try, may she always be right; but right or wrong, my country,” 
I much prefer his extreme to yours as here mentioned—which, 
by the way, comes in the wake of Roosevelt’s own impatient 
utterance before a large number of newspaper correspondents, 
with the warning that he was not to be used in ‘‘quotes.”’ 

The most heartening thing that has taken place in this 
country in the past score of years, to my mind, is the unanimous 
decision of the Supreme Court, which demonstrates the fact that 
the Constitution does survive and ever will so long as this Repub- 
lic survives. 

All the rest of your utterances I agree with, and more power 
to you and your facile pen (or typewriter). 

Wm. D. Harrington. 

Metropolis, Ill. 


* * * 


NODDINC TERMS 


A knotty old Yankee was in his garden one morning when 
the town’s religious zealot, passing on horseback, called: 

“Brother, have you made your peace with God?” 

He didn’t hear and inquired: “‘What say?” 

The question was repeated and, resting on his hoe, he 
drawled: 

“We ain’t come to no open break yit.”— New York American. 
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Religion and Social Change 
Social Salvation. By John C. Bennett. 

(Seribners. $2.00.) 

Mr. Bennett’s book, which he offers as 
“a theological preface to social action,” 
not only follows up the work done by 
Rauschenbusch in his ‘““Theology for the 
Social Gospel” but puts its author into a 
place of leadership as important for our 
time as was that of Rauschenbusch twenty- 
five years ago. The Religious Book Club 
could hardly have failed to make this one 
of its selections, for while in places the 
handling of particular issues is sketchy, 
and while the first chapter might well have 
been introduced towards the end, the 
book is most refreshingly vital and realistic 
in its survey of the religious approach to 
social change. It is less polemic and more 
positive, better balanced, than Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s books. It may stab its readers’ 
complacency less frequently, but it eluci- 
dates problems more completely. 

Beginning with a discussion of “‘sin 
in relation to social evil, Mr. Bennett con- 
tributes a useful distinction between de- 
liberately chosen evil conduct by respon- 
sible persons and those forms of social 
evil which have their roots outside the 
deliberate choice of men. The first kind 
of sin can be overcome by an inner change 
in persons, but the second cannot; it can 
be overcome only “‘by a variety of means 
which include knowledge of cause and 
effect and large scale change in institutions 
and in external circumstances by social 
action.” 

There, of course, lies the apologia for the 
keen interest in social action and reform 
shown by so many of the younger religious 
leaders. They do not minimize ‘“‘con- 
version”’ and the nurture of men redeemed 
from evil aims; they simply see more 
clearly than others how many evils en- 
dangering individuals are corporate sins 
which yield only to corporate action. 
This Mr. Bennett illustrates well by two 
“case studies” in which he shows how the 
distinction applies to war and to resistance 
to social change. 

Valuable as is the discussion of the roots 
of social evil, it would have been wise to 
open the book with chapter II, defining 
“salvation” and repudiating three dan- 
gerous half-truths. Salvation for the in- 
dividual “must include integration of 
his own personality on a level on which he 
includes within his own interests the welfare 
of an ever-widening circle of persons, and 
on which he is in right adjustment with 
God, who is his real environment.” 

It is, of course, half true, but only half 
true, that individuals can rise above any 
combination of social circumstances. But 
when the privileged, comfortable Christian 
allows this to dull his conscience and rests 
content with conditions which thwart the 
full development of other souls, the half 
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truth becomes more dangerous than a 
recognized lie. Again, individuals control 
institutions, and therefore to change these 
people is to change the institutions; evan- 
gelicalism has reiterated that half-truth, 
and the so-called Oxford Movement is 
reviving it today. As Mr. Bennett bluntly 
says, “If only that new life could be ‘guided’ 
into more relevant channels!”’ Thirdly, it 
is a half-truth also that you can change 
society without changing individuals. 
So far as it is true it is dangerously true, 
for the best of systems “‘will soon be per- 
verted by men who wish to use them for 
‘their own selfish ends.” 

To sum up, ‘‘there will always be room 
enough for those who can do their best 
work in changing systems and for those 
who can do their best work in changing 
persons. If only they would get out of 
each other’s way!’’ The confusing division 
between social and persona] Christianity 
Mr. Bennett regards as one of the most 
curious perversions of a great faith. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of 
Mr. Bennett’s discussion of the Ethic of 
Jesus is the clear statement of the com- 
promises a Christian cannot escape. The 
whole paragraph (pp. 84-85) is one of the 
most concise in the book. If he decides 
that the status quo is better than any live 
alternative he must consent to features of 
civilization which he can hardly approve as 
ideal. If he decides to be neutral he 
is, in effect, supporting the classes in 
power and consenting passively to evils 
involved in their control over the life of 
the ruled. He may at some points ease 
the tension and he may be more ready 
than those in control to accept change, 
but he is involved in compromise. If he 
supports radical groups in the interest of 
the under-privileged he is ‘‘helping to set 
in motion forces which will be mixed with 
hate, unfairness and violence.’”’ Present 
industrial conflict reveals all too clearly 
how live a problem this is for the Christian, 
and also how wide is the gulf, to which 
Mr. Bennett elsewhere refers, between 
laymen in their 
congregations. : 

The church, Mr. Bennett feels, can act 
as an agent for social salvation, for it has 
been purged of many abuses and can show 
cleaner hands, it has taken some steps 
toward overcoming its obscurantist fear of 
modern knowledge, and lately it has 
achieved a radical change in its attitude 
towards society. It can serve as a pro- 
tection against the arrogant secularism of 
the totalitarian state; it can be a civilizing 
voice when the war-minded world throws 
away civilized sanctions and standards (or 
so we may now hope); and it may help to 
bring the privileged classes to an accept- 
ance of economic change and Jead the 
classes now in power “‘to forego counter 
revolution.” 


What should be its strategy? First 
preach and teach (and, we may well add, 
exemplify) the basic ethical and religious 
principles that are relevant to the social 
problem; second, reveal to men the reality 
of the evil to which, by their indifference, 
they are consenting, or by which, in blind- 
ness and greed, they are profiting; it can 
refuse to make peace with those features 
of capitalism that involve poverty and 
insecurity for the masses, denial of fellow- 
ship by perpetuating inequalities, exploita- 
tion of the weak. Third, support definite 
“next steps” from a non-partisan point of 
view. 

Of course it will be said that this will com- 
promise the distinctive message of the 
church, for it will mean taking sides in a 
struggle. Mr. Bennett is ready to face 
the risk. “‘The church in its past record 
and in its present institutional life is so 
closely allied with the intrenched classes 
that only by a deliberate renunciation of 
that alliance can it neutralize the support 
which its own inertia gives to things as 
they are.” 

Mr. Bennett offers an “eschatology” 
—a “coherent view of the future which 
gives meaning to the present,” but this is 
in the course of a quite brief discussion of 
“progress.”” He passes finally to a chap- 
ter on “How God Works in Society.” This . 
is illuminating and its viewpoint may be 
suggested by a single revelation of the 
author’s own attitude. “It is the recog- 
nition that God can use us, in combination 
with others who seem to be working against 
us, which makes it possible for some of us 
to go on in such a time of confusion.” 
This book shows how well qualified the 
author is, in spirit and by study, to appre- 
ciate the good that works in other ways 
than those of his own choice. 

Here and there a note of urgency is 
heard through the reflective mood in 
which the book is written. ‘It does de- 
pend upon us whether that new world is 
to come soon or late.” “If in the next 
decade we find that we do choose fascism 
or communism the chief fault will lie with 
those who now prematurely tell us that 
there is no other possibility.” 

We urge the reading and discussion of 
this suggestive and searching essay. 


Church vs. State 


Church, Community and State. A 
World Issue. By J. H. Oldham. 
(Harper. 35 cents.) 


Dr. Oldham, a missionary leader in 
Student Christian Movement circles (prop- 
erly introduced by Dr. Williams Adams 
Brown and the Bishop of Chichester) 
discusses the questions raised by the 
menacing claims of the modern state. 
The central question, of course, concerns 
the obligation of a Christian, “called to a 
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life of personal obedience to God’s personal 
eall in the personal service of his fellow 
men,” who is subject necessarily at many 
points to the necessities of a natural and 
political order. The very nature of the 
personal life, as Christians view it, in- 
volves the freedom of persons to respond to 
persons and cooperate with persons. But 
the doctrines in the ascendent today deny 
this understanding of the life of man; one 
form of state dogmatism claims that 
man’s primary need, determining all the 
rest of his life, is for bread; another exalts 
blood, race, nation, the blind irrational 
forces from below. 

Dr. Oldham writes with the purpose 
of arousing interest in, and preliminary 
discussion of, questions to be faced by a 
world conference of the churches in 1937. 
Many important problems, practical and 
philosophical, are touched on in the course 
of less than fifty pages. This would be an 
excellent basis for a discussion group of 
thoughtful adults. 


* * 


Church and State in Mexico 


Chaos in Mexico. By Charles S. Mac- 
farland. (Harper. $2.00.) 


The heart of the trouble in Mexico is 
found in the third article of Mexico’s new 
Constitution: ““Education imparted by the 
State will be socialistic, and will exclude 
all religious doctrines .... the school 
will organize its teachings and activities so 
_ as to imbue in the young a rational and 
exact concept of the universe and of social 
life. . . . The activities and teachings of 
private schools must follow, without any 
exception whatever, these  precepts.’’ 
(Quoted on pp. 80-81.) 

We can understand how determined 
a stand the Roman Church would take 
against this reform and all its implications. 
The state charged the church with having 
mutilated the intelligence of childhood, 
imposing on young minds traditional dog- 
mas opposed to scientific progress. 

Dr. Macfarland explains what has hap- 
pened in Mexico with particular reference 
to the conflict precipitated by the state’s 
assumption of complete control over all 
teaching. The story is documented and 
quite largely personal. The author feels 
bound to refute the claims of Mexicans in 
high place who deny that the Government 
and the laws interfere in any way with 
the spiritual functions of the church. 
He supports the statements of those who 
claim that the state is deliberately perse- 
cuting the church. But he warns the 
church that it cannot appropriately de- 
mand freedom unless it is ready to give to 
others the same liberty it asks. 

In the conflict between church and state 
we feel with the author, “each does the 
other a good deal of injustice and neither 
is willing to take the other at its best.” 
After all, their aims are diametrically op- 


posed. 
15 a Te Bere 


ODDS AND ENDS 


This is our last appearance until Sep- 
tember, and so we gather together a list 
of the several important things we wish 
you to keep in mind during the summer 
months. 

First is the Clara Barton Camp for dia- 
betic little girls. This opens officially 
Saturday, June 29. The entire staff will 
arrive on Friday to get things in readiness 
for the children. This is an important and 
extremely interesting work of our Associa- 
tion. We extend to everyone a cordial in- 
vitation to visit the camp during its opera- 
tion this summer season. You will never 
realize how fine it is until you have done 
this. Later in the season there will un- 
doubtedly be clinics held by Dr. Joslin 
and his associates. Watch for the an- 
nouncement of these dates and plan to visit 
when these are being held. Although this 
column will not be continued through the 
summer, The Christian Leader is always 
willing to print any news items and an- 
nouncements, so watch for these. 

Chronologically, the next event is the 
Northfield Missionary Conference. The 
dates are July 5 to 13. We wish more of 
our women realized the great opportunity 
and value of this Conference. Mrs. Samp- 
son, Mrs. Folsom, Mrs. Hersey of Connec- 
ticut and Miss Ruth Downing will attend 
this Conference, and we certainly hope 
many others will bring the count of Uni- 
versalists to a figure of which we may be 
proud. For a background for Missionary 
Programs, we know of no better place to 
go. The teachers are all men and women 
of wide experience, the place itself is de- 
lightful, the expense is nominal. We can 
not speak too highly of the worth of this 
week at Northfield. If any of our young 
women feel that they can go, although 
there will be no Camp Murray, our girls 
are very welcome in the Friends’ Camp. 
The leader of this camp is Mrs. Gifford H. 
Towle, Hartford Seminary, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Directly following this week is our 
week at Murray Grove, commencing the 
day the Northfield Conference closes. If 
you are in this vicinity and have never 
visited Murray Grove, you owe it to your- 
self to spend at least a week there. It is 
truly a Universalist shrine. It is a most 
attractive spot, and our courses there will 
prove very beneficial. Mrs. Harry Adams 
Hersey will teach the Missionary course. 

And after these events, our thoughts 
turn to the seashore. Our Ferry Beach 
Institute begins July 27 and ends August 
3. The courses are interestingly outlined. 
Mrs. Sampson is dean of the Institute. 
Mrs. Hersey will teach the study books. 
There will be a course of methods and our 
own projects by various teachers, and one 
course in combination with the ministers 


who are meeting at Ferry Beach this same 
week. Ruth Downing will be with us, and 
her informal talks will give you a better 
insight into the work in Japan than you 
can get from hearing her as she addresses 
groups during the year. And speaking of 
Ruth Downing, we expect to meet her 
Saturday at 7.30 p. m. at the North Sta- 
tion, Boston. It will be thrilling to see her. 

Camp Cheery, for our young women, 
meets at this same time. This is now our 
only camp for our Clara Barton Guild 
girls and girls of this age. We have very 
fortunately secured Miss Ruth Wood of 
New Haven, Conn., to act as camp leader. 
We talked with Miss Wood one day this 
week and she is full of enthusiasm and 
plans for her camp. Is there to be a 
camp? The answer to this rests with our 
Mission Circles and our Clara Barton 
Guilds. Miss Wood, a graduate of Skid- 
more College and an accomplished musi- 
cian, is willing to give talks to the girls and 
also to the women on “Tne Appreciation 
of Music,” during which talks she will 
make suggestions for music to be used in 
connection with your Mission Circle and 
Guild programs. Music is a very impor- 
tant part of any program. 

Wanted, at least ten girls for Camp Cheery. 

Information relative to any of these 
coming events can be secured from our 
headquarters at 16 Beacon Street. Your 
request to this office will be relayed to the 
proper person and you will receive just 
the information you are asking for. 

Not least among the important future 
events is the Biennial Convention in Wash- 
ington, Oct. 22 and 23, in fact the dates 
should be Oct. 20 to 25, for all during the 
week important denominational business 
will be going on, thrilling programs will be 
held and numerous social events will be 
worked into this week. The vesper ser- 
vices planned for each afternoon in the 
National Memorial Church will be an out- 
standing part of the Convention program. 
Watch for an outline of the W. N. M. A. 
program in the early fall, and plan now to 
attend the Washington Convention, held 
during a season when Washington is most 
comfortably warm and attractive. 

And so with this calendar of coming 
events we bid you adieu until September. 
We hope you will have a very restful and 
happy summer, and that the fall will bring 
you to our open church doors with re- 
newed enthusiasm for all branches of its 


service. 
* OK 


There is no teaching until the pupil is 
brought into the same state or principle 
in which you are; a transfusion takes place; 
he is you and you are he; there is a teach- 
ing; and by no unfriendly chance or bad 
company can he ever quite lose the benefit. 
—Hmerson. 
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AN IMPORTANT DATE IN THE G. S. 
S. A. OFFICE 


June 30, in a certain office at 16 Beacon 
Street, means more than the last day of 
the month. On that date the fiscal year 
of the General Sunday School Association 
ends. As it approaches we scan carefully 
the two sides of our ledger! Final pay- 
ments of per capita from state Sunday 
School Association treasurers, delayed con- 
tributions from local schools and individ- 
uals—all these are eagerly awaited and 
gratefully received. 

To finance an organization these days 
on volunteer contributions is not a simple 
matter, as many of our churches can testify. 
Yet the loyal support accorded the G. S. 
S. A. in difficult times suggests something 
of the place which it holds and the need 
which it is meeting in our denominational 
life today. 

WHAT HAPPENS AT FERRY BEACH 


Religious Education gets a new setting 
at Ferry Beach. Worried teachers, frivo- 
lous teachers, careless teachers from local 
schools, conceited teachers, are thrown 
into the company of earnest, serious and 
able instructors, and into the company of 
consecrated teachers who have already 
had some training for their local work, 
The transformation begins there. The 
scope of any subject you can mention is 
broadened and clarified in the week of 
study. Thus the transformation con- 
tinues. The humaneness and comradeship 
of the whole institute crowd breeds a sense 
of warm togetherness in a great cause. 
The transformation thus deepens. The 
heightening of common experiences in the 
religious life inevitably takes place—it just 
does. Thus the transformation goes on. 
And in that kind of life-changing ex- 
periences, the Religious Education Institu- 
tute at Ferry Beach does its finest work. 

The instructors impart useful knowledge? 
Yes, but more than that, something else 
happens—a spirit is born, and a vision is 
unfolded. 


M.A. Kapp. 
* Ox 
HAS YOUR SCHOOL ELECTED NEW 
OFFICERS? 
Many church schools hold annual 


meetings in May. At that time new 
officers are often elected. If this is true 
in your church will you please see that the 
name and address of your superintendent 
is sent to this office? A letter is going 
out soon regarding the Washington con- 
vention. Early in August the first set of 
worship services for 1935-36 will be mailed. 
It is important that these be sent to the 
person who is to be your church school 
leader next year. Also, it is our policy 
to write at once to all new superintendents, 
to explain the relationship between the 


local school and the G. S. 8. A. and to re- 
port the various ways in which we can be 
of service. For the good of your school 
then, please tell us promptly of changes in 
your leadership. 
* * 
WHAT SHOULD VACATION OFFER 
OUR CHILDREN? 


Vacation activities should be those in 
which children face the realities of life. 
Parents are inclined either to shield chil- 
dren from realities, or to break them into 
the actualities of life rather sternly. Many 
leisure-time activities are a result of a de- 
sire to escape facts which are too difficult to 
look in the face: witness the person who 
seeks refuge in a book rather than take 
part in a social affair, something he knows 
he is not very good at. 

Meeting the realities of life need not 
necessarily mean grimly setting one’s 
teeth, pulling a long face, or seeing only 
the serious side of one’s adventures. 
What good does it do to send a child to 
camp if it is so luxurious a place that he 
has none of the fun of staggering into camp 
under the weight of a heavy duffle-bag; or 
of keeping up a flow of cheery jokes when 
the wet wood won’t catch fire, or when 
there is nothing but rock to drive the tent- 
stakes into? 

Vacation activities should be a help to 
children by teaching the value of coopera- 
tion. The games of the playground, enter- 
prises like camping, in which the happiness 
and comfort of the entire group depend on 
the whole-hearted carrying out by each 
member of his share in the work, all such 
experiences in living tend to bring out as 
no sermonizing would do, the satisfactions 
offered by team play rather than by selfish 
grasping after individual ends. 

To make life richer, to make each in- 
dividual child more eager and zestful, 
should be, it almost goes without saying, 
the foundation stone upon which all vaca- 
tion activities are planned. One of the 
reasons for our dissatisfaction with ‘‘sum- 
mer school” as we ordinarily know it, is 
the almost complete absence of any under- 
taking in its courses to give meaning to the 
work the children do. 

“Who has more interests, lives more.” 
We should be “on the lookout for curiosity, 
to nurse it andfeedit. It is a tender plant 
—tog often we starve it or ridicule it out 
of existence. Our children have it when 
they first come to school, but somehow 
they gradually lose it.’”” How often have 
you seen the five or six-year-old delighted, 
ardent, thrilled by the school which a few 
years later will have succeeded in crushing 
out of him by its insistence on routine and 
formality most of the spontaneity and 
eagerness with which he entered its doors? 

The summer vacation provides an op- 
portunity for recapturing the eagerness, 


the thirst for life, which the formalized 
procedure of the school-room—from which 
it is a matter for rejoicing that we are get- 
ting away—has, in its well meant efforts to 
impart knowledge, crowded out. By en- 
couraging outdoor activities, such as trips 
to wharf or mill, by encouraging the making 
of toys for younger children, the painting 
of scenery and making of costumes for the 
plays the group is producing, we are help- 
ing children live, and take part in a real 
adventure, rather than forcing them to hear 
about things they would like to do or see. 
(From ‘‘Vacation—Profit or Loss?” by 
Marion L. Faegre.) 
eu 


CROSSED IN THE MAIL 


Recently we wrote a little paragraph 
about church school news bulletins, and 
so forth. We invited schools which spon- 
sored them to send us copies. 

Before the Leader was in the mail there 
arrived a most attractive copy of the 
Children’s Day issue of the Newark, N. J., 
Church School News. The cover decoration 
of three black iris against a background 
of blue-green is exceedingly artistic. With 
the issue came a word of explanation from 
the superintendent, which we quote: 

“The News is issued monthly during 
the church school year, and is the work 
exclusively of members of the school. It 
has an attractive cover printed in colors 
from a design made by one of the members 
of the school, William Lynch, who not 
only designs the cover but cuts the illus- 
tration himself in linoleum. The contents 
of the News consists of reports from the 
classes, and various organizations associated 
with the school, including the Clara Bar: 
ton Guild and the Acquaintance Club 
It also has a complete directory of officers 
and members. The News is distributed free 
to school members and is a project of 
which the members and the church as a 
whole are distinctly proud. 

“The special Children’s Day issue of 
The Church School News contains seven- 
teen full pages of mimeographed matter. 
It begins with a word of greeting from 
the board of editors and follows with the 
program for the Children’s Day service. 
A copy of the News was given as a souve- 
nir to everyone who came to church on 
Children’s Day. It was announced that 
the board of editors, which consists of a 
class of boys, of whom Charles Connolly 
and Robert Carver are editor-in-chief and 
associate editor, respectively, worked fran- 
tically until after midnight one night of 
the week before Children’s Day in order 
to complete the issue in time. The idea 
of including the Children’s Day Program 
in a special number of The Church School 
News was generally praised, and most 
favorable comment indeed was passed 
upon this work of the school.” 
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Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Donald M. Lester has just received 
the degree of Master of Arts from Harvard, 
taking it in sociology. He will be a teach- 
ing fellow at Duke University for 1935-36. 
For the summer he will be assistant director 
of the Harvard study of high school gradu- 
ates under the F. E. R. A. 


Rev. Gustave H. Leining of Melrose, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the Federated 
Church in Braintree, Mass., to begin work 
in the fall. 


Rey. William Rainey Bennett, pastor of 
the Universalist church in Elgin, IIl., de- 
livered the baccalaureate address to the 
Elgin High School and to the Elgin Acad- 
emy and Junior College. 


Rev. Harold H. Niles, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church in Bridgeport, Conn., has 
been elected president of the Bridgeport 
Pastors’ Association. 


Rev. Harry Fay Fister, pastor of the 
Universalist church in Milford, Mass., and 
Rev. Henry Rose, pastor of the Universalist 
church in Haverhill, Mass., were given the 
degree of D. D. June 18 at Tufts College. 


Rey. Noble Earle McLaughlin, pastor of 
the Universalist church in Wausau, Wis., 
was given the degree of D. D. at St. Law- 
rence University Commencement. 


Rey. Norman D. Fletcher of Montclair, 
N. J., preached for Rev. Max A. Kapp in 
Fitchburg, Mass., June 23. 


Nathan Niles, son of Rev. and Mrs. 
Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport, Conn., a 
student in Bassick High School, has been 
made president of the Bassick branch of 
the National Honor Society. 


Rey. Max A. Kapp preached in the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 
Washington, June 23, on “‘Religion’s Central 
Sanities.”’ 


Dr. Arthur W. Grose of Concord, N. H., 
called at the Leader office June 19. 


Rey. Arthur A. Blair of Nashua, N. H., 
will be the preacher at the union summer 
services July 21. Each minister of the city 
takes a Sunday and gives the preceding 
week to residence for pastoral service. 


Dr. Harold E. B. Speight of Swarthmore 
College, literary editor of the Leader, made 
a brief visit to Boston last week, and called 
at the Leader office. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews will sail from 
Cunard Wharf, Boston, July 6, on the 
Caledonia. She goes as one of the leaders of 
the annual cruise of college girls, sponsored 
by the International Friendship League. 
She will return the last of August on the 
Majestic. The party will visit Scotland, 
England, Denmark, Belgium, Sweden, 
Germany and France. 


Kansas 


Hutchinson.—Rey. A. W. Altenbern, pas- 
tor. Mothers’ Day and Memorial Sunday 
were appropriately observed. The Carruth 
Club from the Wichita Unitarian church was 
entertained on a recent Sunday evening. 
The Children’s Day program brought out 
the best attendance since Easter. Much 
talent of high quality was uncovered, and 
the offering for the benefit of the Sunday 
school was unusually large. The church 
was beautifully decorated and one child 
was christened. In appreciation of the work 
done on the project the Sunday school 
was taken on a picnic the following day. 
Church families helped to entertain dele- 
gates attending the state Christian En- 
deavor convention June 6 to 9, although the 
convention, in spots, was too Billy Sunday- 
ish for many. On June 11 we enjoyed a 
visit from Dr. Roger F. Etz. A baked 
chicken dinner was served at 6.30 by the 
women, after which Dr. Etz gave an en- 
couraging address. A Ministerial Associa- 
tion committee, of which the minister is a 
member, has arranged a schedule of union 
Sunday evening services, in which ten 
churches are participating. The service 
will be in the Universalist church Aug. 4, 
and the minister is to be the preacher in 
the Evangelical church, Aug. 18. It is the 
first time in some years that this church 
has been included in such services. Claims 
for damage done the church by a hail storm 
some weeks ago (broken leaded windows, 
damaged roof, and ruined interior decora- 
tion) have been allowed by the insurance 
company, and repairs are being made as 
rapidly as workmen can be secured. The 
grounds have been reconditioned and Ber- 
muda grass set out. Twenty-eight local 
churches, through the Ministerial Associa- 
tion, are cooperating in providing a daily 
(except Sunday) fifteen-minute devotional 
period, over radio station KWBG, at 9 a. m. 
This church is responsible for July 11, Aug. 
13 and Sept. 14, after which a new schedule 
will be arranged. A Men’s Club was stated 
some time ago, and interesting monthly 
social meetings have been held. The 
Women’s Society, the corner-stone of the 
church, under the leadership of Mrs. W. W. 
Tamplin, has suspended meetings until 
September. The minister, recently ap- 
pointed chaplain, was invited to give the 
Elks Flag Day address, at an open air ser- 
vice June 14, attended by 200 men of the 
order. Two members were received into 
the church on Easter Sunday, one a former 
first reader of the local Christian Science 
church. 


Massachusetts 
East Boston.—Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
pastor. Following the morning service on 
Children’s Day, a concert was given in the 
auditorium by the church school, and pins 


were awarded for faithful attendance. The 
annual church school _pienic was held in 
Pine Banks Park. Transportation by 
automobiles was made possible through the 
generosity of friends. A vested choir of 
young people leads the singing during the 
morning services, at which Earle W. Dol- 
phin is soloist and organist. The young 
people, under the direction of Miss Cone, 
conducted one morning service. The pas- 
tor has given two illustrated lectures, on 
Palestine and on Jerusalem, at evening 
services. The annual memorial service of 
the Odd Fellows was held in this church 
with an enlarged choir and two additional 
soloists, who left their own churches to 
render this service, without charge. Since 
January, four young men and one young 
woman have been received into the church, 
and seven babies have been christened. 
The Mission Circle was well represented 
at the World Day of Prayer service at the 
Presbyterian church. The Ladies’ - Aid 
Society has held bi-monthly and sometimes 
weekly meetings. The parish fair, the first 
to be held here in many years, in which all 
had a part, was in every way a success. 

Beverly.—Rey. Stanley G. Spear, pas- 
tor. This church closed its services and 
church school sessions for the vacation 
season with the observance of Children’s 
Sunday June 28. Five children were 
christened, the pastor gave a story ser- 
mon and the church school gave the pag- 
eant, “The Spirit of Vacation Days.” 
Two families from Mr. Spear’s former 
parishes, living where there is no near 
Universalist church, brought their chil- 
dren for christening. At Easter three 
deacons were ordained at a special or- 
dination service at the morning service. 
At the June communion service one new 
member was received and when supplying 
at Essex in May Mr. Spear christened the 
son of a former member of his parish at 
Dexter, now living in Rhode Island. Pic- 
nics for the church school and the Y. P. 
C. U. have recently been held. The Ladies’ 
Aid held an all day outing at the summer 
home of one of their members. Our church 
will unite as usual in a city wide series of 
union services conducted by the Protestant 
churches during July and August. Mr. 
Spear preaches in August in the Baptist 
and one of the Congregational churches. 
There is a splendid fellowship among the 
Beverly churches. 

Medford.—Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller, 
pastor. Four young women were wel- 
comed into membership at a communion 
service, Sunday morning, June 2. Chil- 
dren’s Day was observed June 9, with the 
presentation of a pageant, ‘The Love- 
liest Thing in the World,” at the morning 
service. Mrs. Miriam DeWolfe directed 
the pageant for the church school. Bibles, 
diplomas, and plants were presented to 
the members. Four babies were chris- 
tened. The Ladies’ Auxiliary re-elected 
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Mrs. M. F. McDonald its president, at 
the annual meeting. An outing at the 
summer home of Mrs. H. S. Johnson in 
Sudbury was the last social event of the 
season for this group. . The officers and 
teachers of the church school held their 
annual meeting Monday evening, June 1”. 
The pastor was elected superintendent. 
The new officers include Harold Rose, 
assistant superintendent; Miss Helen 
Lewis, secretary; Mrs. M. F. McDonald, 
treasurer; Gilman Silva, assistant treas- 
urer; Robert Lewis and Warren Silva, 
auditing committee; Mrs. Helen Stanton, 
kindergarten and primary departments; 
Mrs. Miriam DeWolfe, junior department; 
Frank P. Stanton, church organist. The 
Y. P. C. U. enjoyed an outing Sunday 
afternoon, June 16, at the home of the 
pastor’s parents in Boylston. The Unity 
Club held its annual meeting at the home 
of Mrs. Elly Kolby of Wellesley on June 
12. The concluding service of the season 
was held Sunday, June 23, and services 
will be resumed Sunday, Sept. 8. 
Stoughton.—Rey. Luther Morris, pas- 
tor. The church school closed its activities 
for the season on Children’s Day, June 9. 
Six children were christened. A juvenile 
orchestra of sixteen pieces, under the di- 
rection of Mr. F. W. Kemp, took part in 
the exercises of the school. The orchestra 
has played at the regular sessions of the 
school during the winter months. On June 
8 Mr. J. W. Wood opened his beautiful 
estate for the annual picnic. Over one 
hundred were present. The young women’s 
club of the parish held its last meeting for 
the season on June 18. It was a mystery 
party. Sixty-eight were present. The 
club has had an exceptionally successful 
season. During the summer it will finance 
a complete renovation of the vestries of 
the church. Miss Gwendolyn Standish is 
the new president. The parish is in good 
condition, without debt or mortgage. 


* * 
GRANITF CHIPS 
Asa M. Bradley 


Guy L. Shorey of our Gorham church is 
a member of the New Hampshire State 
Planning Board. 

Rev. Frank B. Chatterton of Portsmouth 
has been given the honor—or the responsi- 
bility—of the presidency of the Piscataqua 
Stamp Club. 

Rey. A. A. Blair preached the bacca- 
laureate sermon at Townsend, Mass., on 
the afternoon of June 16, and Dr. Leroy 
W. Coons before the graduates of Sanborn 
Seminary, Kingston, N. H. 

At the Garden Festival, Rye Beach, 
under the auspices of the Extension De- 
partment of the University of New Hamp- 
shire, as part of the entertainment was 
given a pageant, “‘Reminiscences of Pot- 
tery,” of which The Mamchester Union 
said: “As the audience basked in the salty 
breezes, the story of pottery from the days 
when primitive man tried to make a mud 
dish, up past the era when clay was plowed 


from the hillsides and hunks of it kneaded 
into plastic masses and placed on the 
potter’s wheel, later to dry on boards in 
the sun, was unfolded in a pageant—with 
colorful dance interludes.”” The author of 
the pageant is Mrs. Eva M. Chase of our 
Dover church, recreational adviser for 
Stratford County. 


* * 


LAYMEN’S RETREAT 


“The Layman—His Religion and His 
Church,” is the theme of the Retreat 
program beginning Friday evening, Aug. 
9, at Ferry Beach. Victor A. Friend, 
president of the General Convention, will 
outline the purpose of the Retreat, follow- 
ing a brief worship service, the rest of the 
evening being devoted to fellowship. 

“What Is the Function of the Church in 
the Community?” is the topic of the first 
Saturday morning discussion period, led 
by George A. Upton, a trustee of the 
Salem, Mass., church and of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention. 

The topic of the second morning period 
will be ““The Layman and the Business of 
the Church,”’ with Dr. Martin Brown of 
North Adams, Mass., as leader. Dr. 
Brown is a noted surgeon as well as a very 
active layman and citizen in western 
Massachusetts. 

“The Church and Social Action” will 
provide a lively session in the afternoon, 
if current rumblings mean much. The 
leader will be announced later. 

Dr. Frank W. Ballou of Washington, 
D. C., eminent educator and a trustee of 
the General Convention, will address the 
men in the evening. 

Sunday morning, Aug. 11, there will be 
the customary service in the grove at 11 
a. m. to which the general public is in- 
vited. Watch the Leader for the name of 
the preacher. 

The laymen are awakening to their re- 
sponsibilities, and this Retreat offers a fine 
chance to participate in discussions of 
vital matters and catch the inspiration of 
good fellowship. Board and room for the 
two days will be five dollars, beginning 
with Friday supper at six and concluding 
with Sunday dinner at one. Secure room 
reservation in advance by addressing the 
Secretary, the Quillen, Saco, Maine. 

RT etk 


TURKEY RUN NEWS 


“Bring a Bible” is the word which we 
desire to have spread to all who plan to 
attend the Midwest Institute at Turkey 
Run State Park, Marshall, Indiana. 
Goodspeed’s Old Testament outline will 
also be a helpful reference volume for 
those taking Mrs. Galer’s course. 

Registrations at present include dele- 
gations from Keokuk, Mt. Pleasant, and 
Mitchellville, Iowa; Muncie and In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; Oak Park, Hoopeston, 
Urbana, Joliet and Peoria, Illinois; Akron, 
North Olmsted, Belpre, Cincinnati, New 
Madison, Kent and Norwalk, Ohio; and 
East Liberty, Michigan. 


Sixty-three persons have indicated their 
intentions of helping to make this meeting 
of the Midwest Institute the ‘“‘best ever.” 
Reservations should be directed to Oscar 
F. Vogt, 908 West 31st Street, Indianapolis, 
or to Carl H. Olson, 2525 Essex Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Turkey Run State Park, where the Mid- 
west Institute is held, is at the junction of 
highways U. S. 41 and Indiana 47. 

CrHeO: 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NEWS 


Prof. Clifford C. Hubbard, head of the 
Department of History and International 
Relations at Wheaton College, lecturer for 
the Carnegie Foundation and the League of 
Nations Association, and recently presi- 
dent of the New England History Teachers’ 
Association, will have general charge of 
the second course at the Institute of World 
Affairs, the subject matter relating to 
methods of mobilizing for world peace. 

This Institute is open to persons of all 
ages, both sexes, laymen and ministers, of 
all faiths. Those inclined to view world 
affairs from the nationalist viewpoint 
are encouraged to attend. A final bulletin 
describing the institute program will be 
sent gladly by Dr. Andrews, 68 Gray 
Street, Arlington, Mass. From July 27 
he will be at Ferry Beach. 

The appeal for money to buy a new 
American flag for the pole in front of the 
Quillen was quickly responded to by Mr. 
Edwin R. Sampson of North Weymouth, 
Mass., who forwarded a check for five 
dollars, making it possible to buy one of 
better quality than originally contem- 
plated. 

Reservations are coming in for all the 
conferences. The secretary should be ad- 
dressed at the Quillen, Saco, Maine. 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining will address 
the delegates to the 47th annual convention 
of the Y. P. C. U. at the opening session in 
Rowland Hall, Saturday, July 6. Illness 
of his wife made it necessary for Rev. 
Frank Chatterton to resign the position 
of dean. Rev. Stanley Manning stepped 
into the breach by assuming this responsi- 
bility in addition to teaching his course on 
“Conduct and Character.”’ 

Universalists within driving distance of 
Ferry Beach are reminded that they are 
welcome to attend the inspiring Sunday 
morning services in the Grove at 11 a. m. 
Rev. Benjamin Hersey preaches on July 
7 and 21, President Victor A. Friend July 
14, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins July 28. 
Come early and spend a pleasant day. 

Mrs. Doris Grace White of Melrose be- 
gins five weeks of camping at.the grove on 
June 29. 

Miss Ruth Wood of New Haven, leader 
of Camp Cheery, was at Universalist 
Headquarters recently conferring with 
Mrs. Daniel Taylor about the camp pro- 
gram, July 27 to August 3. Ruth Downing 
of Japan and Dr. A. Gertrude Earle will 
have a part in the instruction. Members 
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of the Clara Barton Guild and other girls 
interested may register by writing to Miss 
Wood, 46 Hotchkiss St., New Haven, 


Conn. 
* * 


POMONA FREE CHURCH COUNCIL 


The Pomona (California) Free Church 
Council held its first semi-public meeting 
June 5. It is composed of all members of 
the local Unitarian church who wish to 
participate in its activities, and of mem- 
bers of other churches who are in general 
agreement with its ideals and purposes 
and who wish to become associate members 
without having to change their present 
church affiliations and activities. 

This Church Council is designed to 
bridge divisions and not to make new ones. 
It seeks to make use of an existing organiza- 
tion to secure a working understanding 
among those of common ideals and pur- 
poses. What is preeminently needed, what 
good men have been seeking for years, is 
the bringing together of those of enlight- 
ened conscience, those who are above the 
‘ignorant prejudices of race and sect, and 
who can think in terms of the general 
good, in a community council for the con- 
sideration of the peace and welfare of the 
whole community. 

Associate members are under no obliga- 
tion to attend any of the Sunday services 
of the Unitarian church. Their associate 
membership in it means that they share 
its ideals and purposes: (1) the promotion 
of a higher standard of moral and spiritual 
life and to withstand the present swing 
towards self-indulgence and materialism; 
(2) the dissemination of more intelligent 
and self-respecting views of life and its re- 
sponsibilities, the strengthening of social 
conscience, and the freeing of human minds 
from ignorant fear, prejudice, and super- 
stition; (8) to give religious fervor, devo- 
tion and stability to the movements of our 
times in behalf of social justice, world 
peace, economic security, and the mainte- 
nance of democratic rights and institutions; 
(4) to counteract the effects of propaganda 
for the exploitation of vice, weakness, ig- 
norance and credulity; (5) the fostering 
of all worthy cooperative enterprises; 
(6) the support of community cultural 
undertakings. 

Oo. G. COLEGROVE 


As this year completes the fiftieth year 
of continuous service of Rey. O. G. Cole- 
grove as a minister of the Universalist 
Church, the Iowa State Convention at its 
recent session adopted a resolution of 
appreciation of his record. “For fifty 
years he has preached the faith he holds so 
dear and for fifty years he has translated 
that faith into living what he preached. 
His unfaltering faith, his unswerving 
loyalty, his unselfish devotion, have been 
an inspiration to his parishioners.”’ 

There is not a family in his present 
parish in Mitchellville, the resolution goes 
on, “but has a sacred memory of many per- 


sonal, intimate services in their hours of 
need. The entire community has given 
him loyal support and respect. Such a 
record he has left wherever he has served, 
and the Universalist Church is blessed to 
have had our faith demonstrated in these 
many years of living that faith.” 
Elva Tucker. 

MOHAWK VALLEY UNIVERSALISTS 


The Central-Mohawk Association of 
Universalists met in the Church of the 
Messiah, Universalist, Fort Plain, N. Y., 
June 18. Rev. Gustav Ulrich, pastor of 
the local church, and Mrs. Ulrich, made 
ideal hosts. The ladies of the church 
backed them up by serving a lunch and 
dinner that were delicious. 

In the morning the reports from parishes 
were stimulating and out of the usual rut. 
Rev. George Thorburn of Herkimer, the 
president, presided, and Rev. Clinton A. 
Moulton of Dolgeville, senior pastor in 
point of service in the area, conducted the 
devotional service. Rey. Earl D. Ridgway, 
pastor of a federated church at Cedarville, 
conducted the devotions in the afternoon. 

There were three speakers for the after- 
noon session—all forceful and interesting. 
Rey. Robert T. Weston of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church, Schenectady, spoke on 
“The Challenge of the Present Age to the 
Churches,’”’ Rev. Kenneth Walker, who 
recently left Holyoke, Mass., and took the 
Unitarian-Universalist Church of Albany, 
read an interesting paper on ‘“‘The Danish 
School System and What It Has to Teach 
Us.” Rev. Harold Niles of Bridgeport, 
Conn., answered effectively the question, 
“Why the Universalist Church?” 

Mrs. Douglas Ayres of Fort Plain was 
elected president in place of Rev. George 
Thorburn, Rey. Gustav Ulrich vice-presi- 
dent and Mrs. Cady of Herkimer secretary 
and treasurer. 

At 6.30 p. m. the banquet was held, 
Dr. Stanard Dow Butler presiding. Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, en route from Denver to 
Boston, stopped at Fort Plain to deliver 
the main address, on ‘‘World Wide Oppor- 
tunities for Religious Liberals.’ It was 
a most successful address, both instructive 
and interesting, and held the close atten- 
tion of the company. 

£0 


STEWART M. NEFF 


At the meeting of the trustees of the 
Theological School of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity on June 8, a resolution was adopt- 
ed on the death of Stewart M. Neff, which 
oecurred Dec. 12, 1984. Mr. Neff was in 
his sixty-eighth year. 

“His fellowship in the Universalist 
Church,” the resolution reads, “‘began forty 
years ago in the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City, where he was 
a loyal member and worker. In 1924, 
his business as an efficiency engineer took 
him to Rochester, which soon became home 
tohim. Heand Mrs. Neff identified them- 
selves with the First Universalist Church 


in Rochester. His experience and judg- 
ment were needed in the affairs of this 
church, and he served with distinction as 
a trustee. For the past three years, he 
has been a trustee of the .Theological 
School of St. Lawrence University, and to 
every phase of the school’s life he gave a 
full measure of interest and devotion.” 
Members of the Board of Trustees feel 
that they have lost a valued counselor 
and the Theological School a loyal friend. 


* * 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE OF RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The thirty-second Annual Conference of 
Religious Education—will be held in the 
Northfield Seminary buildings at East 
Northfield, Mass., from July 15 to July 24, 
1935. This arrangement of dates allows 
for a school covering eleven and one- 
quarter days, or ten class days and a 
Sunday. 

The Conference this year offers thirty- 
two different courses, including twenty- 
three Standard, two Northfield and seven 
Young People’s Courses. In the list of 
Standard Courses will be found three of 
the required units, the principles of Teach- 
ing, the New Testament, and the Message 
and Program of the Christian Religion. 
The eight Departmental Specialization 
Units will include method courses of all 
three elementary departments, also In- 
termediate and Senior Departments, and 
General Administration. The courses in 
Primary and Junior Methods will be in 
session three periods every day, thus giving 
time for methods, demonstration and labor- 
atory work with actual classes of children. 

Then there are twelve Elective Standard 
Courses, including Story Telling, Dramatics 
and Pageantry, Creative Expressional 
Activities, Life and Teachings of Jesus, 
Old Testament Prophets, Music in Re- 
ligious Education and World Peace. 

There are thirty-five members of the 
faculty, including Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Unitarians and Univer- 
salists. Such outstanding teachers as 
Prof. James P. Berkeley and Prof. Richard 
M. Vaughan of Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School, Dean James Muilenburg of 
the University of Maine, Dr. Herbert W. 
Gates, Dr. John Lobingier and Dr. Harry 
T. Stock of Congregational Headquarters 
and Mr. Frank M. Grebe of the West 
Newton Congregational Church may be 
found upon the list. 

Ernest W. Kuebler of Unitarian Head- 
quarters will teach the Psychology of 
Adolescence and Senior Methods. Carl A. 
Hempel, representing the Universalists, 
again serves as registrar and teaches the 
course on Church School Administration. 

Universalist representatives upon the 
governing board and the education com- 
mittee include Mrs. Willard E. Coffin, 
Mrs. Sarah M. Mercer, Mrs. Victor A. 
Friend, Miss Susan M. Andrews and Mr. 
Hempel. 

Churches desiring to send delegates to 
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an interdenominational summer confer- 
ence should consider seriously the advan- 
tages and exceptional opportunities of- 
fered by the Northfield Conference of Re- 
ligious Education. For further informa- 
tion and literature, please address Carl A. 
Hempel, Registrar and Business Manager. 
40 Ocean Ave., Lynn, Mass. 
* * 
BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 


Convention. 
* * 


FROM A LETTER FROM JAPAN 


Last week-end was a busy time here. 
On Saturday afternoon, my Guild girls 
entertained six girls from the Deaf-Oral 
School and the similarly afflicted daughter 
of a friend of ours. There were nineteen 
of us, twenty when Harry joined us, and 
it was a joy to see how well the girls could 
worship and play together in spite of the 
barriers that separate those seven from 
normal living. No time for more about 
that, although the happy letters of thanks 
from the girls are worth reporting. 

On Sunday, Harry had nine boys here 
and I had the neighborhood children. It 
began to rain just before we started, so we 
all crowded into the dining-room, sixty- 
two little children, three mothers or older 
sisters or maids, three girls who helped me 
and the mother of one. The mother had 
come with a huge box of Olympic candy to 
thank me for getting her daughter a posi- 
tion. ‘Can you beat it?‘ The girl is one 
of my Guild daughters, a graduate of 
Joshi-Dai (Japan Women’s University) 


and one of my Business English girls there. 
Getting positions for those girls has been 
one of my recent endeavors. In some cases 
I have succeeded, in others not, alas! I 
must keep on trying. 

On Monday I went with the Women’s 
Club on an excursion up the Sumida River 
to visit the work among the river people. 
IT had been there before, of course, but 
not in that interesting way. 

I went on one of the boats and looked 
down into the one room between decks. 
It was about six feet by six and perhaps 
four feet high, with clean mats on the floor 
and everything immaculate, in spite of 
the dirty kind of carting done above on 
deck. And thousands of people live their 
whole lives in such an environment, in such 
limitations, rather. At least they have 
the fresh air of the river except when they 
carry garbage, as, of course, many do. 

A little day-old baby was on one of the 
boats. He was dressed in spotless, white, 
foreign clothes. Someone held him up 
for us to see after we had gathered five 
yen for him and twenty yen for Mr. Su- 
zuki, who superintends the work among 
those people. He will use it for the children 
in his poor little two-by-four house, I 
suppose—about twenty fine-looking, well- 
fed, well-clothed children. The Women’s 
Club gave them one hundred yen for 
clothes at Christmas, and that money 
bought every boy a fine school uniform, 
overcoat (dark blue wool with brass but- 
tons), and every girl the regulation sailor- 
suit, dark blue wool school-dress. 

Maude Lyon Cary. 


* * 


DR. PERCY I. BUGBEE 


To the many friends of Dr. Percy I. 
Bugbee, the winter months carried a 
heavy weight of sadness, for they knew 
that gradually his strength was declining 
and the end of his mortal career was near. 
His sufferings ceased on the evening of 
May 15 in the private hospital of his sister, 
Dr. Alice Bugbee Ward, in White Plains. 

The memorial service was conducted in 
his home in Oneonta on Sunday afternoon, 
May 19, by Dr. George EH. Huntley of 
Peabody, Mass., a former pastor of the 
Chapin Memorial Church and long time 
friend of the deceased, assisted by Dr. 
Fred C. Leining, interim minister of the 
church. Educators from the state depart- 
ment at Albany, normal schools, public 
schools, students of the Oneonta Normal 
School, friends in the Chapin Memorial 
Universalist Church and in the city were 
present at the service. He is survived by 
a sister, nephews and nieces. 

Dr. Bugbee was born in Colton, St. 
Lawrence County, in 1858. He was 
graduated from St. Lawrence University 
in 1879, and during his under-graduate 
years in the winter months he taught in 
neighboring schools. He received the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts and doctor of 
science from his Alma Mater. He was 


married in Canton in 1888 to Miss Ida M. 
Farnes, who was a member of his class in 
oollege. Their home life was ideal and the 
death of Mrs. Bugbee in 1931 was a hard 
blow to her husband. 

After graduation, he served as principal 
of schools in Hermon, Colton, Naples and 
Newark. When the Normal School was 
opened at Oneonta in 1889 he was ap- 
pointed teacher in mathematics. He was 
in this position for six years. His reputa- 
tion as an instructor in mathematics 
brought him membership in the teachers’ 
institute staff of the state and for three 
years he conducted institutes. 

He was elected principal of the Oneonta 
State Normal School in 1898, and for 
thirty-five years he served with distinction 
in this office until his retirement on pension 
in 1933. As principal he found his life’s 
joy and success. He was a noble teacher 
of teachers. Six thousand teachers were 
graduated from the institution, and upon 
them he left the wholesome influence of his 
character and spirit. 

At the time of his retirement as princi- 
pal, the School Bulletin, which is the official 
publication of the State Department of 
Education, made this statement concerning 
Dr. Bugbee: 

“A skillful teacher and able executive, 
a wise and far-seeing educator, Dr. Bugbee 
by his intelligent direction of the Normal 
School has made a notable contribution to 
the material development of the school and 
to the teacher training program of the 
state. Primarily an inspirer of youth and 
a builder of character, he has at the same 
time exerted a wholesome influence upon 
the thousands of young men and women 
who have been students at the school. 
To the people of Oneonta he has likewise 
endeared himself, and by his active par- 
ticipation in community undertakings 
has made substantial contributions to the 
community. 

“Youngest of the Normal School prin- 
cipals of the state at the time of his ap- 
pointment in 1898, Dr. Bugbee at his re- 
tirement is the oldest, both in years and 
in length of service. He retires respected 
and beloved by associates, subordinates, 
students and all with whom he has come 
in contact in his long and devoted service 
to the state.” 

When he began his principalship, the 
Oneonta State Normal School had a faculty 
of less than twenty and a student body of 
four hundred. When he retired the faculty 
numbered forty-five and the students 
seven hundred and fifty. For many years 
he was president of the Council of Normal 
School Principals and in 1912 he was presi- 
dent of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association. He was a member of the 
Oneonta Board of Education for twenty 
years. 

He was a most loyal and generous mem- 
ber of the Chapin Memorial Universalist 
Church, serving for many years as presi- 
dent of its parish, Members of the faculty 
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were bearers and burial took place in the 
Greenwood Cemetery in Oneonta.—Empire 
State Universalist. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1935 
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REGULAR BROADCASTS 


KFVD, Los Angeles. 9 a.m. Fridays. Rev. Shel- 
don Shepard, First Universalist Church of Los 
Angeles. 1000 kilocycles. 

WEAN, Providence, R.I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2 p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1830 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 m. 
every Friday. Connecticut Convention, Rev. T. A. 
Fischer, D. D., in charge. 3 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p.m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 

HOT 
NATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN 
UNION 
Official Call 

The 47th Annual Convention of the National 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church will be held at Ferry Beach Park, Saco, 
Maine, from July 6 to July 14, inclusive, for the 
transaction of all business that may legally come 
before it. 

William E. Gardner, Secretary. 
x Ox 


FERRY BEACH CONFERENCES 


The 54th season of the Universalist National 
Summer Meetings held at Ferry Beach, near Camp 
Ellis, Saco, Maine, will feature the following confer- 
ences: 

July 6-14. Y. P. C. U. Convention-Institute. For 
all Universalist young people. 

July 20-27. Religious Education Institute. For all 
who want and need training for church school 
positions. Auspices of the General Sunday School 
Association. 

July 27-Aug. 8. Missions Institute of the W. N. 
M. A. Ministers’ Conference. Auspices of the 
General Convention. Camp Cheery for girls of the 
Clara Barton Guilds and any others interested. 

Aug. 3-9. Institute of World Affairs. This new con- 
ference is sponsored by the Commission on Inter- 
national Relations of the General Convention. 


Aug. 17-31. Camp Davis. Troop 2 Peabody, Mass., 
Boy Scouts. 
Aug. 9-11. Laymen’s Retreat. An interesting pro- 


gram based on the theme, ‘The Layman—His 


Religion and His Church.”’ For laymen only. Aus- 

pices of the General Convention. 

Detailed information about these conferences, 
the accommodations and rates, can be secured from 
R. F. Needham, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Accommodations for vacationists during most of the 
season. Special rate for week-end guests. 

Postal address: The Quillen, Saco, Maine. 

Telephone connection. 
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MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


Universalists everywhere are asked to remember 
to send contributions of money or articles for the 
Colonial Fair at Murray Grove, Aug. 16 and 17, 
1935. This is the chief source of income to maintain 
the birthplace of our Church. 

Please send to Ida Ritter East, 84 Hancock St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., before August 1. After that to 
Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 
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PENNSYLVANIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- 
SHIP 


June 2, Rev. D. Sumner Willson accepted through 
transfer from New York. 
William J. Arms, Secretary. 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Union Summer Services 


The National Memorial Chureh joins with All 
Souls Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Churches in union services from Sunday, June 30, to 
Sunday, Sept. 8, as follows: June 30 through July 21, 
at Ali Souls Church; July 28 through Aug. 11, at Mt. 
Pleasant Church; August 18 through Sept. 8, at the 
Universalist church, 

Dr. Roger F. Etz will preach at the services in the 
National Memorial Church on Aug. 18 and 25 and 
Sept. 1; Dr. Perkins on Sept. 8. 

The church will be open daily to visitors from 10 
to 1, except that during part of the period before 
Aug. 18 it may have to be closed for renovations. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cal} attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommar 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


All sizes 
and 


A guiding light 
—A source of 
inspiration! 


Write 


for catalog 
or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 

41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL. AND DENTAL SCHOO) 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Scho: 
; 416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master. 
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Crackling 


Young Douglas had reached the age of 
seven when he was promoted to the dignity 
of having a room to himself. His fond 
parents had furnished it with great care 
and showed it to him with no little pride 
and satisfaction. 

Douglas viewed it in silence. 

“Now, son,” said his father, “this furni- 
ture is of the best. It will last you a life- 
time.” 

Still Douglas kept silent. 

“Don’t you like it, Douglas?” 

“Oh, yes, I like it. But how do I know 
my wife will like it?”—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

* * 

A keen golfer had a charming girl on 
his right at dinner, and gave her graphic 
descriptions of his achievements with the 
clubs, hardly allowing her time to say 
more than ‘‘Really!” 

During the dessert he remarked: “I’m 
afraid I’ve been monopolizing the con- 
versation and talking nothing but golf.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said the girl. “But 
you might tell me: What is golf?”—Tuw- 
Bits (London). 

x x 

“An old school friend of yours named 
Hennessey wished to be remembered to 
you.” 

“T don’t remember him.” 

‘A small man with a beard.” 

“T never went to school with a man with 
a beard.” —Indiana School Journal. 

* * 

House-wife (to tramp): “I know you. 
You are one of the tramps that I gave a pie 
to last summer.” 

Tramp: “You are right, madam. You 
gave it to three of us. I am the sole sur- 
vivor.”—Pearson’s Weekly. (London). 

C * * 

This happened in spelling class one 
day. ‘“‘B-i-p-e-d, biped, anything that 
goes on two feet,” and then Howard 
looked thoughtfully at the ceiling a minute 
before continuing, ‘“‘a pair of shoes is the 
example of a biped.””—#H xchange. 

x oe 

Wife (heatedly): ‘““You’re lazy, you’re 
worthless, you’re bad-tempered, you’re 
shiftless, you’re a thorough liar.” 

Husband (reasonably): ‘“‘Well, my dear, 
no man is perfect.’’—London Opinion. 

x Ox 

Bo: “Say, what is limburger cheese com- 
posed of?” 

Joe: “Limburger cheese ain’t composed 
of nothin’. It’s decomposed.”—Whaiyou- 
may. 
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Oh, for the simple days, when all you ex- 
pected free from the Government was a 
few packets of garden-seed.—Cincinnaii 
Enquirer. 

* K 

No man bit.a dog last week: but a 
motorist did sue a pedestrian.—Manches- 
ter (N. H.) Union. 


“See Washington in October” 


Four Great Universalist Gatherings 


are announced for the week of 


OCTOBER 20-26, 1935 


The Universalist General Convention 

The Women’s National Missionary Association 
The General Sunday School Association 

The Universalist Ministers’ Association 


Programs are being made, roads 
are being built, local committees 
are being organized, weather is 
being ordered. The Mayflower 
Hotel will open its doors for the 
business sessions. The Univer- 


salist National Memorial Church 


will be open for rest, meditation 


and prayer as well as daily services. 
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Set Down the Dates and Kea the Rendezvous 


